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COTT EAR HAGUE, LAKE GEORGE. 

The picture w below represents a romantic spot on Lake 
George. It has been frequently asserted, and with some degree 
of truth, that this country, great as it is in many respects,-is yet 
sadly deficient in the elements of the picturesque, as compared 
with Europe. This is at least asserted by artists and travellers 
of taste, that our scenery is monotonous—our rural residences 
without much beauty—our peasant homes, like our peasant cos- 
tumes, very deficient in that quality which the poet loves to de- 
scribe, or the pencil of the artist to realize. Now in all this we 
are willing to admit there is some degree of truth, for this is as 
yet a new country, weighed in the scale of modern civilization 
and progress. We do not look for the “ cloud-capped towers,” or 


“ gorgeous palaces” of an elder land—no strong-built fortress or 
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donjon-keep frowns over the passes of our rivers, as on the 
Rhine or arrowy Rhone. No Norman castle, Saxon stronghold, 
or baronial hall, stands amidst our fair forests; even the “‘ moated 
grange ” is astranger amongst us ; neither are our pleasant valleys 
adorned with ancient abbey or priory—nor will our farm-houses 
and rustic habitations compare with the weather-stained, moss- 


covered, stone-built cottages of Devonshire or Cumberland. But 


as a set-off to all these apparent defects, we have more of Nature, 
pure and uncorrupt as she came from the hands of her Maker, 
and as yet little injured by the hands of man. Here nature ap- 
pears to have been laid out on a grand and more gigantic scale 
than in petty Europe. And though there may not be so many 
minor beauties in a small space, yet is not either beauty, grandeur, 


or sublimity wanting, as, witness our mountains, and lakes, and 
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noble forests—our rolling rivers, and resounding waterfalls! And 
have we not the picturesque? differing in kind, and more rare it 
may be than in an older country; but who looking upon this 
sketch of a cottage “shanty” by the side of Lake George, but 
must feel that the picturesque is also with us. And as to Lake 
George itself, it is one of the most admirable sheets of water to be 


found in the whole world. Elevated some 240 feet above high 


water in the Hudson, it is surrounded by hills rising sometimes 
to mountains, and presents a pleasing variety of bold and beau- 
tiful forms, dotted with islands of every shape and size. The 
water is so trarisparent that the bottom may be seen at the dis- 
tance of thirty or forty feet. Its unruffled surface reflects the imag 

of the surrounding scenery with most charming effect, and enkin- 


dies the sentiment of pleasure in the beholder. 
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STRUGGLES OF A HEART. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


[conTINvED.] 
CHAPTER XIII. 
PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 


Som months had now passed over the head of Maria since 
the death of her husband. Not only custom, but her own feelings, 
still rendered the weeds she wore peculiarly appropriate. So 
young a bride—so young awidow! The few, but not short, years 
of her married life had taught her most momentous lessons. She 
had “suffered a soul change.” From the thoughtless and gay 
girl of eighteen—who had permitted her lively imagination to be 
carried away by the brilliancy of a match which wealth alone had 
rendered brilliant, while, if she consulted her heart at all, it was 
but momently, and only thoughtlessly, to disregard its monitions— 
she had become, in a widow of but little more than twenty-one, a 
quiet, thoughtful woman, whose full countenance was still more 
beautiful than ever, from the gentle melancholy which had spread 
itself over it, and manifested itself in each subdued tone and 
motion. 

Somehow or other—“ how or why, we know not,” says Edgar 
A. Poe, “this certain taint of sadness is inseparably connected 
with all the higher manifestations of true beauty.” And though 
he was not speaking of female, but poetic, beauty, yet “ Leonore,” 
“ Annabel Lee,” and, indeed, nearly every one of his female char- 
acters, show clearly enough that he entertained the same ideas 
with reference to that subject, and perhaps meant to include it in 
the other. Louis XIV., however, would not have fallen in love 
with “ Annabel Lee ”—it is a difference in taste. There was little 
taint of sadness in Maintenon and Pompadour, or Nellie Geor- 
gienne ; and we know well enough what kind of sentiments reigned 
in the Trianon. This proves nothing, however, except that liber- 
tines admire one description of charms, and poets love another. 
Poe would have held his head as high as Louis, and would not 
have fallen in love either, with “ Scarron’s widow.” 

Bitterly had Maria learned to regret her first serious error. She 
had entered into an unnatural union out of pure worldly consid- 
erations ; so nature came presently and avenged herself. We will 
not dwell, however, on a subject as painful to her as to us. We 
will add, simply, that notwithstanding the ill-treatment which she 
received at the hands of her hushand, she had even learned to 
love him (as if in order to subject her heart to still severer pun- 
ishment), and mourned for him, now that he was gone, with true 
sorrow, forgetting her other griefs. But her sorrow was not ob- 
trusive. It rather exhibited itself, if we may so express ourselves, 
in radiation. 

Maria expected Stanton, on the morning after his arrival at 
P——, with considerable impatience. She was simply anxious to 
be rid of the business which Mark forced her to listen to. There- 
fore, early in the day, she heard the door-bell ring with pleasure, 
and met Stanton, a moment after in the parlor, with a quiet smile 
and cordial greeting. Stanton was at first a little embarrassed, 
from considerations already mentioned. His heart bounded to his 
throat, too, as he took the hand which he had taken under so 
many strangely contrasted circumstances. 

After a few moments’ conversation, she adverted to the object 
which had impelled her to send for him, stated to him that she 
wished to entrust the whole business to his hands, and related the 
circumstances of Mark’s disclosure, a few days before, of a mar- 
riage settlement, which she had never seen or heard of until then. 

“ You did not sign it ?’”’ inquired Stanton. 

“No; there never was such a thing spoken of before my 
marriage.” 

“It is good for nothing, then,” 

“ It is signed though, and with my name.” 

“ A forgery ?” exclaimed Stanton, in a surprised, but inquiring 
tone. 

“ Without doubt,” returned Maria. 

“ Who could have been guilty—” 

The last word was not out of Stanton’s mouth, when the door 
opened, and Mark Leavitt entered the room. They had been so 
much engaged in conversation, that neither had heard the ringing 
of the bell, nor indeed anything, until Mark stood before them. 

Stanton checked the words he was pronouncing, and cast a sig- 
nificant, inquiring glance at Maria. She answered by one as full 
of meaning. 

“T neglected some things, Mrs. Leavitt,” began Mark, “in our 
conversation the other day, which I thought it would be proper 
to trouble you with. I—” 

“T have no doubt,” interrupted Maria, “that Mr. Stanton will 
answer you as well, if not better, than Ican. I have committed 
everything to him.” 

She spoke in atone intentionally formal, as if to forbid his 
further procedure. She added, as if to leave no possible room for 
him to mistake her meaning : 

“T shall be obliged, if you will communicate everything which 
relates to business to him.” . 

Mark bowed, und glanced at Stanton. 

“ You will find me any time at home. I shall be happy to see 
you,” said the latter, politely, but distantly. 

“I shall do myself the honor of calling,” returned Mark, and 
immediately retired. 


Stanton resumed the conversation where it had been interrupted. 

“ You suspect him ?” 

“T cannot help it.” 

“Tt is hardly possible your suspicions can be correct. What 
motive?” Stanton asked this question, half musingly to himself, 
half inquiringly of Maria. . 

“ He needs none,” replied she. 

“ One does not subject himself to State’s prison punishment for 
nothing,” replied Stanton. “ What is the amount of the settle- 
ment ?” 

“TI did not look.” 

“ Without doubt, then, it is small, and the object has been pecu- 
niary. Can it be possible ?” 

“T fear so.” 

“Tt must be speedily looked into.” And so saying, Stanton 
rose to go. Maria rose also. 

“You must talk to me on business absolutely as little as pos- 
sible, Mr. Stanton. I detest the topic,” said she, with as much 
gayety in her tones, as she had exhibited for a long time. 

Some old thoughts stirred themselves up in Stanton’s breast, 
and a sudden light gleamed in his eye. 

“You will not permit me to say anything else; there is only 
one other subject on which I can talk to you.” 

“ Not that, not that,” replied Maria, with a gentle shake of the 
head, and a reproving look. “It is a poor gallant who can talk 
to a lady only on one subject,” she added, smiling again, with 
even a slightly arch expression, as if she were afraid Stanton 
would take as a sarcasm, what she only meant as an inducement 
for him to take up a lighter strain. He comprehended her, but 
he could not shake off the mood which he had prevented himself 
from falling into until the very moment of taking his departure. 
He did not, therefore, remain longer, but muttered to himself, as 
he walked down the avenue: 

“ She is an angel, but she is also a sphinx !” 

His thoughts ran in this channel for a time, when it reverted to 
the subject of the extraordinary information he had gained rela- 
tive to the existence of a marriage settlement which must have 
been fabricated. Suddenly he recalled the half-heeded remark of 
Old Sam, concerning his knowledge of a certain paper, the char- 
acter of which he had not then thought worth inquiring into, but 
which, it now suggested itself to him, might be the very one in 
question. He was about turning back, but on second thought, 
concluded to make this the excuse of another call on the next 
day. 

As he was about starting, however, when that time arrived, 
Mark Leavitt was announced. Stanton received him with suavity, 
and, as he imagined, of course, that his call was on business, im- 
mediately conducted him into Mr. Dexter’s study. Mark did not 
open the subject directly, however, but talked on general topics 
with considerable vivacity, and engaged Stanton before long in 
quite an animated discussion, in which the latter quite forgot the 
affair which had brought him to P——. Mark closed it finally, 
by rising and saying, in a cordial, familiar tone : 

“ Well, Stanton, I hope you will not neglect us, as you have 
done in your previous visits home. I should be most happy to 
see you at our house. By the way,” he added, looking at his 
watch, “dine with me to-day. I have a little business in the vil- 
lage ; I will call for you when I have despatched it. Don’t refuse 
me,” he urged, as Stanton hesitated, and seemed about to frame 
an excuse. 

“ Really, my business—” 

“O, that can wait,” interrupted Mark. “A few hours will 
make no difference ; my sister expects you, so you cannot refuse 
gracefully.” 

Stanton still hesitated a moment; but concluding finally, that 
there could be no harm done in accepting the invitation, signified 
his assent. 

“JT will call for you in an hour,” said Mark, looking at his 
watch. 

At the appointed time the carriage drove up, and Stanton was 
soon whirled along after a pair of noble bays up the gravelled and 
winding avenue which led to the house in which Mark and his 
sister resided. Mark chatted away in the liveliest manner, as if 
there were no thought of any other business, of his arrangements 
around the house, improvements intended, etc.; and Stanton, 
since he was a guest, entered into his humor, and said nothing to 
bring up the subject of the late Mr. Leavitt’s estate. 


Ellen met Stanton in the drawing-room with marked empresse- 
ment. She remembered him, she said, as a very old friend, though 
he had neglected them very long indeed. She made him, there- 
fore, take a seat near her, and began to chat in her most vivacious 
find entertaining manner, in which Stanton did not long allow 
himself to be outdone. 

The fact was, that Stanton had never been intimate with cither 
Mark or Ellen ; the latter indeed he had met scarcely a half dozen 
times in his life, and even then at a period when he had no eye for 
any one except Maria. And though years had not been able to 
extinguish the old flame which still burned in his breast, yet it 
had become so much like a hopeless, never-to-be-gratified passion 
—a fire, the embers of which smouldered, and only were occa- 
sionally stirred up—that it did not, as it once did, as well in the 
absence as in the presence of its object, occupy his heart so com- 
pletely. He was forced to acknowledge, therefore, after a pro- 
tracted conversation with Ellen, that she was a very fascinating 
creature. He never dreamed that she possessed such powers of 
imagination and wit; and his heart, which had been held by the 
gentle graces of Maria’s character in strong, pure devotion to her, 
before an hour had passed swiftly away, was already half enslaved 
by the daring fascinations of Ellen’s wit and manner. 

Ellen was, in fact, not so beautiful as she was commanding ; 


her eyes was the feature which drew attention from all others, and 
they were haughty, scornful, and cold as stone, or liquid and 
bewitchingly fascinating, as she chose. She was now a very little 
passee in years ; but she still reigned with undisputed sway in soci- 
ety, and still made innumerable conquests, which she despised 
after she had accomplished them. 

The time before dinner passed rapidly. Stanton found himself 
giving Ellen his arm to conduct her to the table, with a manner 
which makes us tremble for the other love which has existed so 
long but so hopelessly. 

After the dinner was over, Mark invited Stanton to his study 
(as we will call it, since everybody has one), excusing him to 
Ellen, by saying that they had some business to transact. 

“We might as well,” said Mark, as they found themselves 
alone in the apartment we have designated, “since you regard 
your time, enter at once upon an understanding in regard to this 
business which you have in hand. I have offered to take admin- 
istration upon myself. What does Mrs. Leavitt say to the 
proposal ?” 

“She does not wish to trouble you; she will apply for it herself.” 

“ Very well,” replied Mark, drily. “I made the offer merely 
to relieve her from a disagreeable business; it does not matter to 
me. You wish, then, to receive certain papers of my late uncle ?” 

Stanton assented. Mark went to a drawer, from which he took 
a bunch of keys, and handed them to Stanton. 

“They put you in possession of all, except,” said Mark, taking 
out alsoa folded paper, “ this, which I have taken out at the desire 
of Mrs. Leavitt, who wished to see it, and have neglected to return 
to its place. It is the settlement of which she has, no doubt, 
informed you.” 

As he spoke, he handed the paper to Stanton, who glanced over 
its contents. Mark remained silent until the former had finished 
its perusal (pausing, as he did so, to notice the strange peculiarity 
that the signature to the document was not of Maria Seeley, 
but of Maria Leavitt), when Mark, who had carefully watched 
Stanton’s countenance during the time, extended his hand _a little 
nervously again to take the paper. He resumed: 


“Mrs. Leavitt denies that the signature is hers; she has un- 
doubtedly forgotten it. Well, my sister and myself are alone in- 
jured by its destruction. It shall be the cause of no trouble be- 
tween us; I am rich enough—thus I dispose of it!” 

So saying, before Stanton could utter a word, he rapidly tore 
the paper into bits, and threw it into the grate, retaining in his 
fingers, however, as if accidentally, a little slip on which the sig- 
natures were written. 

“ You have no right!” exclaimed Stanton, a look of mortifica- 
tion passing over his countenance. 

“It is done!” returned Mark, twisting the slip which remained 
in his hand. “Iam the only sufferer. Mrs. Leavitt cannot com- 
plain at receiving ten times more than she otherwise would.” 

“ She wishes no more than her due.” 

“Well, her due is now what the law allows her. Is it not 
satisfactory ?” 

Satisfactory or not, Stanton saw that what had been done could 
not be remedied, though he was not more than half pleased at this 
unexpected simplification of his duties. He left soon after, not 
without cordial and pressing invitations from both Mark and his 
sister to visit them as often as possible during his stay at P——. 
Suspicion of Mark struggled with admiration for Ellen—the latter 
prevailed. He promised todoso. What is more, he intended to, 
and did keep his promise. 

From that day forward, Stanton was a frequent visitor at the 
house of Mark, attracted by Ellen’s fascinations; he became the 
constant companion of her walks and drives. The star which had 
hitherto guided his existence, began sensibly to wane. 


Maria was fully conscious of all this. Stanton now seldom 
called on her, except on the business which was not now exceed- 
ingly onerous. She noticed, also, a kind of embarrassment or 
uneasiness in his manner, when conversing with her; and with a 
woman’s quick eye, she detected his secret, while he hardly yet 
knew it himself. But it did not change her manner towards him. 
She greeted him when he came, with the same quiet smile, and 
spoke to him in the same musical though a little sadly subdued 
tones, which once had such wild fascinations for him. 

It is true that Stanton felt occasionally, when in the presence of 
Maria, the old feelings struggling with the new for the empire of 
his breast. They gained it, too, sometimes, when he would seem 
about to throw himself at her feet, confess his treason, and beseech 
her to take pity on him; but then the words, “ Forget, forget !” 
which she seemed forever silently to repeat, forbade him to do so, 
but left him to struggle alone. Ellen’s fascinations, exerted 
almost daily upon him, were too strong for a passion which re- 
ceived no more encouragement than did his for Maria. He be- 
came blindly, madly in love, and worshipped the new idol as 
passionately as he had ever done the old. 

The matter which Stanton had in hand occupying so long, and 
other business also seeking his hands, he determined finally to 
remove his office to P——-; influenced, very likely, also, by con- 
siderations which only need be hinted at. He was still ardently 
devoted to his profession, and looked forward with eager ambition 
to its highest honors. 

Shortly after he had settled at P——, a cause of more than 
usual importance came to his hands. It was one in which a large 
amount of property was involved, but not one of remarkably pop- 
ular interest. He was employed with another and more experi- 
enced member of the profession to conduct the cause of the plain- 
tiff in the suit. On the day for trial, his associate was ill, and he 
was obliged to manage the cause alone. He did it with so much 
skill, his summing up exhibited such a mastery of abstruse and 
profound law, that the bench and bar were equally astonished at 
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his learning, and the ability which he displayed in arraying it, in 
such a severe and logical manner, forced conviction upon the 
gray-headed judges. 

“That young man,” said one of them to a friend, as he de- 
scended from the bench, on the conclusion of the argument, “ that 
young man is preparing to take my seat.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DRIVE—A NEW TRIAL. 


Arter the apparently strong disinterestedness which Mark had 
given by the destruction of the disputed paper, Maria could not 
any longer entertain her suspicions, especially as Stanton did not 
confirm them. For some reason, or possibly through neglect, he 
did not mention to her the circumstance of the incongruous sab- 
scription to the document. The business of settling the estate 
went smoothly on. 

Mark began after a time to resume his visits to the house of 
Mr. Laybach, and seemed to seek the presence of Maria on every 
occasion. She noticed, also, a distinguished change in his man- 
ner towards her; from the deliberately slighting demeanor which 
he had exhibited heretofore, he became obsequious, attentive and 
apparently anxious to please. He was, in fact, so constantly with 
her, that it began to be remarked and wondered at. 

Was it possible that Maria’s sentiments had also changed with 
Mark’s demeanor? No; she detested him—and the more because 
she believed (for what object she knew not) that his present con- 
duct was as hypocritical as it had before been insulting. 

One peculiarly bright and beautiful day, she was standing by a 
window of the sitting-room, gazing out upon the lovely landscape, 
while Mrs. Laybach sat quietly absorbed in the contents of a 
volume. 

“ How charming the air must be to-day,” exclaimed Maria, 
with more animation than was usual for her. “I long for a drive. 
It is really too bad to be confined to the house.” 

“T am sorry you cannot, since you wish it,” said Mrs. Laybach, 
raising her eyes from her book. “It would benefit you, I have 
no doubt. But you know Mr. Laybach has gone away with the 
carriage and horses.” 

“I know it; I wish some of my good friends would take pity 
on me,” replied Maria, still gazing out of the window. “TI de- 
clare, there is somebody’s carriage coming now. I shall certainly 
invite myself to a drive.” 

The carriage drove up in a moment. 

“Tt is Mark Leavitt!’ exclaimed Maria, with a movement of 
vexation and disappointment. “Am I to be pestered again to- 
day with him ?” 

A servant came to inform her that Mr. Leavitt requested to see 
her. She went into the parlor, but returned in a few moments. 

“He has invited me to take a drive,” she exclaimed, with a 
dissatisfied expression, as she entered again the apartment where 
Mrs. Laybach was, “and I have consented. I wish I could 
retreat.” 

“ There can be no harm in going with your nephew, I am sure,” 
returned Mrs. Laybach. 

My nephew!” 

“ Your husband’s nephew—is it not the same thing ?” 

“That isn’t the question. I dislike him; I can’t bear his 
company.” 

“Tt is your own fault, then. Why did you give your consent?” 

“« Because I was insane, I think,” returned Maria. 

However, now, there was no help; she had accepted Mark’s 
invitation, and she could make no excuse. He was unusually 
officious in waiting upon her into the carriage, which in a few 
minutes drove off. They went along rapidly for some distance, 
when the horses were allowed to relax their pace. 

Maria could not bring herself to converse freely, though she 
endeavored to; but Mark talked quite gaily for a time. A pause 
finally ensued, which he broke. 

“Maria!” he exclaimed, in a tone and with a look which 
startled her, though it was evidently intended to express the 
deepest feelings. He had never before ventured, either, to ad- 
dress her by her first name, and she did not wish to encourage 
any familiarity. 

“Mrs. Leavitt, if you please,” replied she, coldly. 

“You kill me by this cruelty,” returned he, rapidly and passion- 
ately. “ Will you not permit me to call you by a name which is 
dearer to me than any other !—I, who love you with all my soul ? 
Ay, I love you, Maria! Nay, listen! I love you purely and de- 
votedly. Consent to say that you will be my wife!” He spoke 
in the tone of passionate entreaty, making a motion to take her 
hand. She withdrew it hastily, as she would from the fangs of a 
viper. 

“Your wife! Your uncle’s widow!” faltered Maria, falling 
back almost swooning upon her seat. “Can it be that I am not 
mad? Is this not a horrible dream ?” 

Mark sprang to her side, and passed his arm unresistingly 
around her waist. 

“ Most fascinating, bewitching Maria,” he exclaimed, his face 
almost touching her own, and his voice thick with the passion 
which purpled his face. It was the passion of the libertine, how- 
ever—the passion which disgraces the name of love, and which 
one like Mark is incapable of feeling. 

“You are not dreaming,” continued he; “ you are in the arms 
of your lover, who adores you!” And he accompanied the words 
bysan attempt to imprint a kiss upon her lips. 

With sudden energy, Maria released herself from the embrace 
in which he held her, and pushed him violently from her. 

“Wretch !” she vehemently exclaimed. “Have you inveigled 


me into your company only to insult me? Drive me home in- 
stantly, or I will alight !” 

“Hear me, Maria! I offer you only honorable love. Is it an 
insult to say that I love you?” 

“Honorable love! You do not know what it is. Every word 
you say is an insult. If you do not instantly direct the horses’ 
heads to be turned back, I will beg the coachman to give me the 
lines! I will ride upon the box with him, rather than hear another 
word,” 

Mark saw that he was defeated, and muttered, in a tone of pas- 
sion quite different from that of a moment ago, while his face was 
pale with rage, “ You will repent of this.” 

He then sullenly ordered the coachman to drive back to Mr. 
Laybach’s, and sunk bank in his seat, without another word. 
Maria, of course, did not speak again, and they rode in silence till 
they reached her home. He offered to assist her in alighting, 
whispering in her ear, as he approached her to do so: 

“ Six months hence you will be glad to accept my offer!” - 

She replied only by a look of scorn, and rejecting his proffered 
assistance. 

“What have I done,” she asked herself, tears coming to the 
relief of her swelling heart, when she had reached her room, 
“what can I have done, to lead him to believe that I would con- 
sent to such an unnatural union? Jy husband (As uncle) only 
six months dead !” 

Maria remained long in her room alone. She did not wish to 
invite an explanation, which her excited manner would not fail to 
render necessary. She excused herself from the dinner table by 
some trifling plea. 

Late in the day, she heard the carriage of Mr. Laybach drive 
up, and, a few moments after, the summons to supper. She had, 
by this time, become somewhat composed ; but her feelings were 
still such that she took her seat at the table with little inclination 
to converse, or to be diverted. Mr. Laybach also was moody, 
and therefore did not notice anything unusual. For a few mo- 
ments a complete silence was maintained. It was broken by Mrs. 
Laybach, who addressed Maria, with a smile: 

“Neither you nor Mr. Laybach seem to have enjoyed your ride 
much, to judge by looks. What is the matter?” 

Maria evaded the inquiry by directing it to Mr. Laybach. 

“Papa is ill, I think,” said she, with an affectionate, inquiring 
glance. 

“No, not ill,” returned Mr. Laybach, with a sigh. 
most unfortunate of men.” 

“ What can be the matter?” anxiously queried Maria. 

Mr. Laybach hesitated a moment, then, with a voice a little 
tremulous, he answered : 

“T am no longer in my own house—I am ruined !” 

Maria and Mrs. Laybach both repeated the exclamation : 

“Ruined! What is it you say, dear papa?’ added Maria, 
springing from her seat, and clasping her arms around his neck. 

Mr. Laybach gently disengaged himself, and with a heavy heart 
explained the meaning of his™previous words. The amount of it 
was, in a word, Mr. Laybach had incurred liabilities on behalf of 
a brother who was in business in New York. An unexpected 
stroke had ruined him, and Mr. Laybach now found himself called 
on to meet engagements which would swallow up, as he well 
knew, every dollar of his fortune. 

“ There is only one hope,” said he, despondingly, as he finished 
the narration of the circumstances to his wife and adopted daugh- 
ter. They eagerly caught at that. 

“ What?” exclaimed both in a breath. 

“Mark Leavitt is the heaviest creditor of my unfortunate brother 
—or rather, now, of myself. If he can be induced to compromise, 
and consent to an extension of time, all may yet be well. I have 
a faint hope that he will do so.” 

Maria’s countenance fell. She saw, at a glance, that the adven- 
ture of that day, by exciting the bad and revengeful passions of 
Mark, had destroyed even this, the last hope of her beloved foster 
parent. And, she bitterly reflected, she herself—though she did 
not repent her conduct—would be the cause of the last obstacle, 
which would interfere to prevent the retrieval of Mr. Laybach’s 
fortunes. She leaned her head sadly on her hand, partially hiding 
her countenance, as these thoughts passed rapidly through her 
brain. 

“ There is no hope, if a single thing depends upon the generos- 
ity of that man,” said she, finally. “But J am not helpless—all 
I have is yours, dear papa. It will not repay the debt I owe you.” 

“ You forget,” returned Mr. Laybach, in an affectionate but sad 
tone, “ you have not come into possession of anything ; and if you 
had, I would not consent to rob you.” 

“Rob me! You gave me all,” exclaimed Maria, laying her 
hand tenderly upon that of Mr. Laybach. “But you say truly,” 
she continued, in a desponding tone, “I can do nothing unless the 
catastrophe can be put off until I receive what will come to me.” 

“Everything depends upon Mark,” replied Mr. Laybach. “The 
ruin cannot be averted a day, unless he will consent to stop it.” 

“ At least, we can preserve the mansion, and still have a home. 
We shall not be so badly off, dear papa, after all. I shall have 
enough, if I have not now. Iam so glad that I can do a little 
towards repaying my obligations to you. So, don’t let the busi- 
ness disturb you, papa,” continued Maria, imprinting a kiss upon 
his forehead. ‘“ We shall be comfortable and happy yet, without 
asking Mark Leavitt's favor.” 

Mr. Laybach replied by an affectionate look, and Mrs. Laybach 
overwhelmed Maria with kind and grateful expressions. 

That night the brain of Maria was filled with conflicting, but 
on the whole, pleasing thoughts. If, as she reflected, she had un- 
wittingly, and in doing nothing more than her duty demanded, 
probably accelerated the downfall of her foster parents, she was 
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more than gratified to know that she would soon have the means 
of alleviating igs consequences, and preserving the family mansion 
from passing out of their hands. The exciting events of the day 
had overtasked her brain; she fell asleep while her waking train 
of thought still occupied her slumbering fancy. But even then, 
the pleasure she pictured to herself, in doing a generous and un- 
selfish action, was disturbed by hateful visions of Mark, who hung 
over her like a nightmare. 

The next day, Mr. Laybach called on Mark early in the fore 
part. The result was what Maria had predicted. Glad of inflict- 
ing a blow upon Mr. Laybach, which he knew would equally 
touch Maria, and thus give him a sweet revenge, he would listen 
to no propositions, but demanded that the letter of all his credit- 
or’s engagements should be strictly kept. Mr. Laybach returned 
home despairing. But he was a man of honor, in the commercial 
as well as the general sense. He had promised, therefore, to sat- 
isfy the claims of all the creditors without waiting for legal process, 
though it left him penniless. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] . 
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TALES OF REVOLVERS. 


For those who have not seen a genuine Colt’s revolver we will 
endeavor to describe some of the advantages of this weapon. The 
revolving cylinder behind the fixed barrel is drilled with six holes, 
into which, one after the other, the powder is rapidly dropped 
without being measured; for it is impossible te put in too much 
powder, if room enough be left for the ball. Six balls are then 
taken in the hand, and so placed one after the other in the holes. 
These balls are of conical shape, like those of the Minie rifle, and 
are made of soft lead. They are rather larger than the holes ; but 
a ramrod fixed on a hinge under the barrel, being brought down 
by a handle, on the lever principle, forces all the balls in rapid 
succession into the holes. The charge now being perfectly air- 
tight requires no wadding. At the back of the cylinder are six 
nipples for percussion caps, carefully separated from each other ; 
and the marksman, taking a few caps in his hand, puts one on 
each of these nipples, upon which the six-shooter is loaded. The 
caps being at the back, and not at the top of the cylinder, will not 
fall off in carrying ; and both charges and caps being water-tight, 
experiments have proved they will fire after some hours’ immer- 
sion in water. The top of the hammer itself, in a line with a 
little spike on the end of the barrel, gives the sight for aiming. 
On pulling back the hammer with the thumb, after firing, the 
cylinder revolves one sixth of its circumference, instantly bring- 
ing another hole, with its charge, in a line with the barrel. The 
barrel being rifled, and the charges in the breech air-tight, none of 
the force of the powder is lost; and the balls are carried further, 
and with far greater precision, than from an ordinary musket. 
This is the famous revolver, of which marvellous tales are told in 
the Western States, in South America, and even in Caucasus. 
Superstitious legends circulate among the Russian soldiers, of a 
young Lesghien chief, who held many pursuers at bay, picking 
them off one by one as they attempted to cross a plank bridge, till 
the wondering Muscovites, having seen six of their number drop 
into the abyss below before the fire of a single pistol, turned and 
fled. More authentic stories of the American colonels in the war 
in Mexico, engaging greater odds than any British sailor in a 
melodrama ever ventured upon, are told by disbanded volunteers 
throughout the States. Anecdotes calculated to propitiate the 
Peace Society appear in Californian papers, mentioning that large 
— of Indians beholding those irresistible peace-makers in the 

ands of a handful of gold carriers, have been seen to drop their 

reedy eyes and slink away. Our own officers at the Cape of 

ood Hope, who were graciously permitted to purchase Colt’s 
revolvers for their own use with their own money, relate their 
marvellous achievements, till her Majesty’s Board of Ordnance 
begin to hear of them. When British and Russian gun-boats 
shall have come to hand-to-hand fighting in the narrow and shal- 
low channels of the Finlandic Archipelago, we may perhaps hear 
of them again.—Dickens’s Household Words. 
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MAXIMS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 


Never be idle. If your hands cannot be usefully employed, 
attend to the cultivation of your mind. 
Always speak the truth. 
Keep good company or none. 
Make few promises. 
Live up to your engagements. 
Have no very intimate friends. 
Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 
When you speak to a person, look him in the face. 
_Good company and good conversation are the very sinews of 
virtue. 
Good character is above all things else. 
Never listen to loose or idlé- conversation. 
You had better be poisoned in your blood than your principles. 
Your character cannot be essentially injured except by your 
own acts. 
If any one speaks evil of you, let your life be so virtuous that 
none will believe him. 
Drink no intoxicating liquors. 
Ever live, misfortunes excepted, within your income. 
Pn you retire to bed, think over what you have done during 
e day. 
oem speak lightly of religion. 
Make no haste to be rich if you would prosper. 
ae and steady gains give competency with tranquillity of 
mind. 
Never play at any kind of game. 
Avoid temptation through fear that you may not withstand it. 
Earn your money before you spend it. 
Never run in debt unless you see a way to get out again. 
Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. . 
Be just before you are generous. 
Keep yourself innocent, if you would be happy. 
Save when you are young, to spend when you are old. 
Never think that which you do for religion is time or money 
misspent. 
Read some portion of the Bible every day. 
—Counsels for Life. 
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All things have some kind of standard by which their worth 
is to be measured. We do not, therefore, esteem a ship to be 
good because it is curiously carved, painted and gilded, but be- 
cause it is fitted for all the purposes of navigation, which is the 
proper use of a ship, It should be So likewise in our esteem of 
men ; who are not so much to be valued for the grandeur of their 
estates or titles, as for their inward goodness and excellence.— 
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CHAPTER ON DOGS. 

Upon these two pages we give representations of various 
species of dogs found in several parts of the world. The 
true Newfoundland dog, the first of the series given, is of 
middle size, has a long body, large breast, full tail, small 
ears, the muzzle pointed, and is generally black. The 
large sized Newfoundland dog is said to be the result of a 
cross with the mastiff. An anecdote will illustrate the in- 
telligence of this species of dogs. In 1846, a policeman 
was assassinated at Kingston. During the inquest, the 
officers noticed a dog prowling about the office, and ap- 
pearing to take a great interest in the investigations of the 
magistrate. Jt was then discovered that some time before, 
this dog had been preserved from the attacks of a vigorous 
mastiff by a police officer, and he had ever since shown 
himself the faithful and devoted friend of the corps. He 
signalized his attachment on the occasion of this murder 
in a very touching.manner, and was seen to follow the re- 
mains of the unfortunate policeman to the grave. Every- 
thing leads us to believe that this race is European, for it is 
found still in use in Norway, where it is employed in bear- 
hunting. Jt is supposed that the Norwegians, to whom 
the discovery of Newfoundland is attributed long before 
the voyage of Sebastian Cabot in the 15th century, brought 
to North America the race known under the name of New- 
foundland. The excellent disposition of this dog is too 
well known to require comment. Lord Byron has depict- 
ed, in the epitaph composed in memory of his faithful 
Boatswain, the noble instincts which form the general 
character of this variety. On the river Mackenzie another 
variety of dog is found which bears a striking resemblance 
to the fox. Dogs of this variety do not bark. The In- 


dians use them for hunting. They are very active, and run with 
an aay rapidity, even in the snow. The dogs of the Esqui- 

Greenland, Lapland, Kamschatka and Siberia, are not 
very manageable, though reduced to a domestic state. The in- 
habitants of these countries harness them to their sledges during 
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SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOG. 


the winter, and in summer abandon them to their own resources. 
The Griffon, of which a picture is given, is a variety of the 
spaniel much used in marsh shooting. We have now to speak of 
+ shepherd’s dog. Buffon has given an admirable picture of 
this variety, which joins to a superior instinct and precious quali- 


ties, an extraordinary zeal and assiduity in the performance 
of his duties. b eres naturalist has selected him 
as the most perfect type of his race. It may be supposed 
that this adie was the first subjected to the dominion 
of man, since the first pouye were shepherds. It is also 
the most generally diffused, and the least modified by the 
inflaences of climate and manners. We find him always 
and everywhere the same—intelligent, active, vigilant, re- 
served, indifferent to caresses, very much attached to his 
master, and yet making no parade of his attachment. He 
is well made, and is distinguished by a sharp muzzle, half 
erected ears, long, soft hair, and a full tail. His sagacity 
is marvellous. The race of spaniels is beautiful, and 
ranks next in intelligence to the shepherd’s dog. We give 
its of the Blenheim and King Charles varieties. 

hese are English varieties. The first takes its name 
from a castle in Oxfordshire, in the neighborhood of 
which served as a Que confinement to 
ueen Elizabeth during a portion of Queen Mary’s reign. 
Tie castle, afterwards given by Queen Anne to the Duke 
of Marlborough, as a recompense for his victories over the 
French and Bavarians in 1704, near the village of Blen- 
heim, in Snabia, has for a century and a half 
the race of Blenheims in all its purity. The King Charles 
Spaniel is so called on acconnt of the attachment of King 

es II., of England, for this animal. Its fine e 
long, silken hair, and extreme smallness, are its principal 
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recommendations to amateurs. These animals are dwarfed, it is 
said, by rubbing spirits of wine into their skins. The Poodle is 
renowned for its intelligence and attachment to man. In the 
peninsular war, a French officer was killed and left upon the field 
of battle. His dog, which belonged to the poodle variety, would 
not leave his master’s body, notwith- 
standing the attempts made to induce 
him to follow the regiment. After 
the action, some soldiers crossing the 
field of battle perceived the cross of 
the Legion of Honor on the breast of 
the dead officer. ‘They wished to take 
possession of it, but the faithful ani- 
mal opposed a vigorous resistance, 
and defended the precious relic, till a 
bayonet was driven through his heart, 
and he died, covering the object of his 
solicitude with his body. A French 
boot-black had a poodle so trained that 
he would cover his paws with mud, 
and then splash the boots of the passers- 
by, so that they were compelled to 
have recourse to his master’s services. 
This fact is well authenticated. The 
third division of dogs presents the 
following characteristics. The parie- 
tal bones are sensibly divergent, and 
the condyles are much higher than the 
upper molars. The mastiff is the 
type of this class, and the dog of 

hibet the most remarkable example. 
The Thibet dog formerly attained 
almost colossal proportions. The dog 
of St. Bernard, employed by the 
monks of that mon to discover 
and relieve benighted travellers, is a 
species peculiar to the Alpine chain, 
and endowed with remarkable intelli- 
gence. The bull-dog seems to have 
originated in England. He is the 
most ferocious and warlike of his 
whole race. When once engaged in 
battle with a bull, or other animal, it 
is impossible to make him let go his 
hold. Even when wounded and ham- 
strung, he clings to his antagonist so 
long as the breath of life remains in 
his body. Yet this dog has some 
amiable qualities, and is susceptible of 
a strong attachment to his master. A 
species of the canine race has been 
lately found in the interior of Mexico, 
and the table-land of Santa Fe, which 
have a peculiar instinct, not known to 
exist in any other species of this ani- 
mal. They are now and have been 
for some time exclusively used in 
hunting the deer. Their attack is 
made on the deer by seizing him by 
the belly, and throwing him to the 
ground by a sudden effort, while the 
body of the deer is resting on the fore 
legs. It is said these dogs never attack the deer from before 
while running, but make the assault on his flank, even though there 
be an opportunity to assail him in front. Other hunting dogs, 
whether of America or Europe, are said to be destitute of this 
instinct, or never to have discovered it, and are often killed or 


kept at bay by a fierce deer whoturns onthem. In Turke 

there is a species of dog called the Nakid, or Turkis 

Hound, differing from all other species known. It is a 
small, well-proportioned animal, but of a bad spirit. It is 
ferocious and vindictive, and is kept by the Turks, in many 
places, for the purpose of guarding their premises and 
worrying their foes. It would not do very well for a lady’s 
lap-dog. There is in Africa a kind of wild dog. Burchell 
has ranked this animal as a species of hysna, under the 
name of Hyena Venatica. Other naturalists class it as a 
new genus. It forms, in fact, the connecting link between 
the wolf and hyena tribes, and its habits and physical con- 
formation partake of the character of both. These dogs 
always hunt in packs, and are exceedingly fierce and ac- 
tive. In some quarters of the Cape colony, their ravages 
upon the flocks, and on the young horses and cattle, are 
very severely felt by the farmers. It would require great 
protits to ¢ »npensate for the losses and vexations to which 
the frontier farmers and herdsmen are constantly exposed. 
Of all the beasts of prey against which they are obliged 
to — their flocks, these dogs are the most formidable 
and destructive. There is a species of half-domesticated 
dog found in New South Wales, called the Australasian 
dog. It is common in the neighborhood of Port Jackson, 
and is found on all parts of the coast. This dog is classed 
by M. Desmarest as a variety of the mastiff, the anatomi- 
cal character of which is—the head more or less elongated ; 
the parietal bones insensibly approaching each other; and 
the condyles of the lower jaw placed in a horizontal line 
with the upper cheek teeth. His shape and proportions, as 
described by the same accurate observer, are like those of 
the shepherd’s dog, excepting the head, which entirel 

resembles the French mastiff. His body is thick with hair, his 
tail bushy ; his hair is of two sorts, one woolly and gray, the other 
silky and of a deep yellow. The color is deepest on the top of 
the head, and on the upper parts of the neck and tail, and the 
back ; the under parts of the neck and tail are paler, the muzzle 
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and face, and the inner side of the hams, are whitish. The tail 
has eighteen vertebrae (dogs in general have nineteen). The 
length of the carcase, from the point of the nose to the commence- 
ment of the tail, is two feet five inches. This dog possesses 
agility, and is full of courage; when running, he earries his head 
up, and his tail raised or extended horizontally ; and he is 
very voracious, seizing upon every sort of animal food 
that comes in his way. The natural habits of the species 
are not entirely overcome by domestication. The well-fed 
dog, however he may know from experience that he shall 
receive a regular meal from the hand of his master, often 
hides his food, although, perhaps, he never retarns to his 
concealed stores. ‘This is an hereditary habit, transmitted 
to him froma distant period, when his species were de- 
‘ndent upon chance. for the supply of their necessities. 
he Australasian dog, who is taken from a country very 
imperfectly civilized, and who has perhaps lived in packs, 
associated in the pursuit of the penguin and the kangaroo, 
cannot a on the subordination of the mastiff or 
the spaniel. Even among the best disciplined domestic 
dogs, the ancient instinct, which renders them beasts of 
prey, sometimes breaks out. Several instances are record- 
ed of honse-dogs having taken, as the farmers expressed 
it, to worrying sheep ; > Te would do this slily, would 
sometimes effect the most lamentable destruction. There 
is no remedy short of the capital punishment of such 
offenders ; for they never can be broken of the habit, when 
it has once been indulged. Aside from those here noti 
there are other varieties of dogs found in different parts 
the world, some of which are very curious in their habits 
and instincts, and furnish a study of much interest to the 
ist. 
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sticks and mud when placed re- 
ceiving a smart blow from the 
beaver’s tail, just as a bricklayer 
settles his work with the handle 
of his trowel. The habitation, 
or hut of the beaver, is almost 
bomb proof, rising like a dome 
from the ground on the margin 
of the pond, and sometimes six 
or eight feet in thickness in the 
crown. The only entrance is 
from a level of three or four feet 
under the water of the pond. 
These precautions are necessary, 
because, like all enterprising ani- 
mals, the beaver is not without 
enemies. The wolverine, who is 
as fond of beaver tail as an old 
Nor’wester, would walk into his 


hut if he could only get there ; 

but having the same distaste for 

- water as a cat, he must forego 

~~ = the luxury. It is not, however, 
acesnes for safety that the beaver adopts 


the submarine communication 
BLENHEIM AND KING CHARLES SPANIELS. with his dwelling, although it is 


for that he restricts himself to it. 
The same necessity which compels him to build a dam, and thus 
create a po id of water, obliges him to maintain communication 
with that pond when the ice is three fect thick upon its surface. 


THE CANADA BEAVER. 

The following sketch of the habits and instincts of that remark- 
able animal, the Canada Beaver, is by T. C. Keefer, Esq.:—“ One 
cannot fail to be struck with admiration and astonishment 
on visiting the haunts of the beaver; nor can we wonder 
that the red men should place him at the head of animal 
creation, or make a Manitou of him, when Egypt, the 
mother of the arts, worshipped such stupid and disgusting 
deities. Whether you call it instinct, or whether it is to 
be called reason, one thing is certain, that if half of hu- 
manity were as intelligent, as provident, as laborious and 
harmless as the beaver, ours would be a very different 
world from what it is. The beaver is the original lum- 
berman, and the first of hydraulic engineers. Simple and 
unostentatious, his food is the bark of trees, and his dwell- 
ing a mud cabin, the door of which is always open, but 
under water—conditions which secure retirement, and are 
favorable to cool contemplation. The single object of his 
existence being to secure bark enough for himself and 
family, one would suppose there would not be much difli- 
culty in that; but as neither beaver nor any other animal, 
—— man, is addicted to works of supererogation, we 
ma sure that the former, in all laborious arrangements, 
and those, too, which alter the face of nature to such an 
important degree, does no more than is absolutely necessary 
for him to do. » Cast in an inhospitable climate, nearly the 
whole of his labor is for the purpose of laying in his neces- 
sary winter supplies; and water is the only medium by 
which he can procure and preserve them. ‘Too highly civ- 
ilized for a nomadic life, he builds permanently, and does 
not quit his habitation until driven from it, like other re- 
— emigrants, stern necessity. We cannot better 

lustrate the habits of this interesting animal than by ac- 
companying a beaver family on some fine evening in May, 
in search of anew home. ‘The papa beaver, with his sons, 
sons-in-law, wife, daughters, and daughters-in-law, and, it 
may be, grandchildren, sallies forth ‘ prospecting’ the coun- 
try for a good location—+. e., a stream of easy navigation, 
and having an abundant supply of their favorite food, the 
silver birch and poplar, growing as near the river as pos- 
sible. Having selected these ‘limits,’ the next step is to 
place their dwelling so as to command the greatest amount 
of food. For this purpose, they go as far below the sup- 
plies as the character of the stream will permit. A pond 
of deep, still water being an indispensable adjunct to their 
dwelling, this is obtained by the construction of a dam ; 
and few engineers could select a site to produce the re- 
quired result so efficiently and economically. The dam 
and dwelling are forthwith commenced, the material em- 
ployed in both being sticks, roots, mud and stones; the 
two former being dragged by the teeth, and the latter car- 
ried between the fore paws and the chin. If the dam is 
extensive, whole trees are gnawed down, the largest of 
which are of the diameter of a stove-pipe, the stump bein 
left standing about eighteen inches above the ground, an 
inted like a crayon. Those trees which stand upon the 
k of a stream, they contrive to fall into the water as 
cleverly as the most experienced woodman ; those which 
are more distant, are cut up by their teeth into picces MASTIFF. 
which can be dragged to the water. These trees and 
branches are floated down to the site of the dam, where they are | Living upon the bark of trees, he is obliged to provide a compara- 
dragged ashore, and placed so that the tops shall be borne down | tively great bulk for his winter’s consumption; and he must 
by the current, and thus arrest the descending detritus, and form a | secure it at the scason when the new bark is formed, and before it 
strong and tight dam. Critical parts are built up ‘by hand ;’ the | commences to dry—he must also store it up where it will not be- 
come frozen or dried up. He 
could not reasonably be expected 
to build a frost-proof house large 
enough to contain his family sup- 
ply; for if he did, it would with- 
er and lose its nutriment—there- 
fore he preserves it in water. 
But the most remarkable evi- 
dence of his instinct, sagacity, or 
reason, is one which I have not 
secn mentioned by naturalists. 
His pond, we have seen, must be 
deep, so that it will not freeze to 
the bottom, and so that he can 
communicate with his food and 
his dam, in case of any accidents 
to the latter requiring repairs. 
But how does he keep his food, 
which has been floated down to 
his pond, from floating when in it, 
and thus becoming frozen in with 
theice? I said, in gnawing 
down a tree, the top of the stump 
was left pointed like a crayon ; 
the fallen tree has the same form 
—for the beaver cuts, like a wood- 
man, wide at the surface and 
meeting in an angle in the centre, 
with this distinction—the four- 
legged animal does his work 
more uniformly, cutting equally 
all around the log, while the two- 
a legged one cuts only from two 
sides. Thus every stick 
provender cut by the is 
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pointed at both ends, and when brought opposite his dwelling, he 

thrusts the pointed ends into the mud bottom of his pond suffi- 

ciently firm to — their being floated out, at the same time 
th 


pots em in @ position in which the water has the least 
ift upon them, while he carefully apportions his different 
lengths of timber to the different depths of water in his 
pond, so that the upper point of none of them shall “P- 
proach near enough to the surface to be caught by the 
winter ice. When the family are in comfortable circum- 
stances, the winter supply nicely cut and stored away, the 
dam tight, and no indications of a wolverine in the neigh- 
borhood, the patriarch of the hut takes out the youthful 
greenhorns to give them lessons in topographical engineer- 
ing ; and in order to try the strength of their tails, encour- 
ages them to indulge in amateur damming. The beaver 
works always by night; and to ‘ work like a beaver,’ is a 
significant term for a man who not only works earnestly 
and understandingly, but one who works late and early. 
From what has been said, it will be readily seen, that 
maintenance of the dam is a matter of vital importance to 
the beaver. Some say that the pilot beaver sleeps with 
his tail in the water, in order to be warned of the first mis- 
hap to the dam; but as there is no foundation for such a 
cool assertion, it may be set down as a very improbable 
tale. The Indians avail themselves of this well known 
solicitude to catch them ; having broken the dam, the risk 
is immediately perceived My the lowering of the water in 
the hut, and the beavers sa!lying forth to repair the breach, 
are slaughtered in the trenches. As the supply of food in 
the vicinity of the dam becomes diminished, the beaver is 
obliged to go higher up the stream, and more distant from 
its banks, to procure his winter stores; and this necessity 
gives rise to fresh displays of his lumbering and engineer- 
ing resources. In consequence of the distance, and the 
limited duration of the high water period favorable to 
transport, the wood is collected into a sort of raft, which a 
lumberman asserts is manned by the beavers, and steered 
by their tails, in the same manner as Norway rats are 
known to cross streams of water. When the grounds, 
forthwith a temporary dam is thrown across the stream 
below the ‘jam,’ by which the waters are raised, and the 
raft floated off, and brought down to the dam, which is 
then torn suddenly away, and the raft thereby flashed over 
the adjoining shallows.” In general appearance, 
beaver is about two feet in length; its body thick and 
heavy ; the head compressed, and somewhat arched at the 
front, the upper part rather narrow; the snout much so. 
The eyes are placed rather high on the head, and the 
pupils are rounded; the ears are short, elliptical, and 
almost concealed by the far. The skin is covered by two 
sorts of hair, of which one is long, rather stiff, elastic, and 
of a gray color for two thirds of its length next the base, 
and terminated by shining, reddish-brown points; the 
other is short, thick, tufted and soft, being of different 
shades of silver-gray or light lead color. The hair is 
shortest on the head and feet. The hind legs are longer 
than the fore, and are completely webbed. 6 tail is ten 
or eleven inches long, and, except the third nearest the © 
body, is covered with hexagonal scales. The third next 
the body is covered with hair like that on the back. The 


foresight and sagacity of these animals have made their name a 
proverb, and no common efforts are required by the trappers now 
to trike them, they are so cunning and artful in their methods of 
eluding the pursuit of their enemies. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
I THINK OF THEE, 


BY MARY STAINBURN. 


I think of thee at early morn, 
At evening's gentle close ; 

Tis then I think on days bygone, 
"Tis then on thee I muse. 

And when at midnight’s silent hour, 
From care and toil I’m free, 

When sleep hath spread her magic power, 
My thoughts are still on thee. 


When pleasures round my pathway shine, 
And nature smiles on me, 
Tis then my thoughts to thee incline, 
Tis then I think of thee. 


For pleasure cannot chase away 
Those things so dear to me; 

Nor nature’s smiles, however gay, 
Can turn my thoughts from thee. 


When sorrows cross my peaceful heart, 


And seem my destined lot, 
Hope bids me look to heaven for rest, 
Then I forget thee not. 
For sorrow cannot chase away 
Those thoughts so dear to me; 
I think of thee by night, by day, 
I think of thee! I think of thee! 
> 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. XV. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


Vienna—The Imperial Arsenal—Cathedral of St. Stephens—Royal Vaults for 
Interment— Custom of Austrian Artisans—The Prater—Coffee Houses, etc. 
—Prince Esterhazy—Monument of Francis I.—Royal Riding School— 
The Jewel Office—Austrian Regalia. 
I AWAKE every morning from most refreshing sleep, induced by 

fatigue arising from constant and never-ceasing exercise, for time 
is too precious to be prodigally dealt with, and I economize every 
hour. The sensation of stepping out from your hotel at early 
morning into the streets of some new city, is a novelty that 
never wears away, and I constantly find myself thus daily sur- 
prised and interested. Everything about one is so vastly different 
from home—the people, the language, the style of buildings, the 
streets and even the animals, that one is never tired of gazing 
and comparing. 

Since my last I have visited the imperial arsenal of this Aus- 
trian. capital. It was founded under Maximilian II. in 1569, and 
is a most formidable receptacle of the munitions of war and the 
implements of destruction. It contains more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand stand of muskets, symmetrically and tastefully 
arranged. The ceilings are covered with armor and arms, while 
the pillars that support it, are formed of carbines, with capitals of 
pistols, all ready for instant use when necessity calls. On the 
gfound floor are kept a number of cannon of various ages, coun- 
tries, calibres, etc. One piece I noticed which was taken at 
Belgrade, in 1717, twenty-four feet long. Iwas here shown the 
buff-coat of elk-skin worn by Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of 
Luzen, penetrated by the bullet which caused his death. The under 
garment which he wore at the same time, and which still bears the 
stain of his life blood, I saw lately at Stockholm. 

I was interested in examining here the great variety of stand- 
ards which are tastefully displayed, and which have been captured 
by the Austrians in various wars and battles, besides a vast num- 

Aer of other trophies of victorious contest. In a glass case I no- 

ticed the sword, hat and cane of General Haynau, the Austrian 

butcher and woman-whipper, as he is called in America and Eng- 
land. He breathed his last in the same hotel where I am now 
stopping. In the courtyard of the arsenal is hung in festoons 
the immensely heavy chain of eight thousand links, which the 

Turks threw across the Danube at Buda, for the purpose of in- 

terrupting the navigation of the river in 1829. There is also 

a smaller arsenal, called the Town Arsenal, which contains arms 

for twenty-four thousand civic guards. The contents of both, 

however, will ere long be removed to the new arsenal, an im- 

mense pile of buildings now being erected, intended to comprise 

within its walls not only an arsenal, but also fortified barracks for 
ten thousand men, a park of artillery, a manufactory of fire-arms, 

a depot of military stores, in short, everything requisite for the 

supply of an army in time of war. 

Wishing to obtain a bird’s eye view of Vienna, I went to the 
cathedral of St. Stephens. All that is imposing and sublime in 
the Gothic style of architecture is united here. Its length is three 
hundred and forty-five feet, its breadth two hundred and thirty. 
It was twelve years in building, and it must have been a gigantic 
task to complete it, even in that space of time. The roof is cov- 
ered with colored tiles, forming a colossal mosaic of the Austrian 
eagle. On the outside of the building there is much rich tracery 
and some curious carvings and monuments. From a parapet of 
stone on the outside of the church, St. John Capistran preached 
a crusade against the Turks in 1451. The general character of 
the interior is dusky and gloomy, but the height of the choir, the 
size of the pillars, the abundance of rich sculpture, the gloomy 
tints of ancient painted glass, all contribute to the imposing ef- 
fect of the interior. Ascending the south tower, which is four 
hundred and forty-five feet high, I came to a stone bench, from 
which the Count Stahremberg, the governor of Vienna, during 
the last siege by the Turks, used to reconnoitre their camp. From 


this spot, on the morning of September 12, 1683, he first descried 
the Christian banners of the Duke of Loraine and of John Sobi- 
eski unfurled upon the Kaplenberg. ‘The largest bell of the 
cathedral is made of nearly two hundred cannon taken from the 
Turks after their repulse from the city walls. The view from 
the tower extends not only over the city and suburbs, but across 
the Danube and over Napoleon’s famous battle fields of Loban, 
Wagram, Aspern and Essling. Half way up this tower is the 
station of the fire watch for the city, and a guard is always 
placed here to give the alarm night or day. 

From 1365 to 1576, the royal vault was used as the place of 
interment for princes of the Austrian throne, but from the latter 
period it has fallen into disuse, and a royal vault was opened in 
the monastery of the Capuchins. Ferdinand V. afterwards or- 


dered that the bowels of every member of the imperial family 


should be interred in the cathedral of St. Stephens, the heart in 
the Loretto chapel of the Augustins, and the corpse in the vaults 
of the Capuchins. I visited these places. Near to the cathedral 
I came to the “‘ Stock im Eisen” (clubin iron), which is the stump 


of an old tree, said to mark the limits to which the forest of Vi- 
enna formerly reached, but which is now the very heart of the 


city. It is the custom throughout all Germany, for young arti- 
sans, while studying their trades, to travel through the country, 
making a stay of some months in each of the principal cities, by 
which they acquire a knowledge of the various improvements in 
working which may be discovered in their respective trades. Not 
a single journeyman blacksmith passes through Vienna, without 
hammering a nail into the stump, so that it is at present com- 


pletely encased in iron. The street in which it stands is named 
after it, “ Stock im Eisen.” 


The Prater, situated, or beginning at the extremity of the street 
called Jagerzeile, is part of the remains of an extensive forest, 
still retaining a sufficient number of magnificent trees to give evi- 
dent proof of its antiquity. The parade alley or passage-way is 
the resort of the beauty and fashion of the city. The Prater is 
divided in its whole length into three sections, the middle broad 
causeway being for carriages, the right for equestrians, and the 
left for pedestrians. These three sections terminate in a circular 
platform, called the Rondeau, bordering on an arm of the Danube, 


and here the vehicles all turn in their course. The drive is nearly 
four miles long, and I have seen it so full that it was impossible 
to move faster than a walk. It is like the Ring in Hyde Park, 
London, with this exception, that the humblest vehicle is admitted 
by the side of the finest four-in-hand, and not unfrequently the 
emperor’s ambling coursers are stopped by a lumbering hackney- 
coach, which has cut into the line immediately before him. Thus 
amidst all the display of coats-of-arms, with quarterings innumer- 
able, of crown and coronets, seals and gold-laced liveries, Hunga- 
rian Hussars, belted Bohemian Jagers, with swords by their sides, 
and streaming feathers in their cocked hats, there is far less 
aristocratic exclusiveness than in England. 

Near the grand drive numerous coffee-houses abound, all well 
patronized by those ladies and gentlemen who take refreshments 
in the open air. Not far behind the coffee-houses is the resort of 
the humble classes of the populace, and on Sunday the grounds 
have all the appearance of a great fair. As far as the eye can 
reach, under the trees and over the greensward, there appears one 
huge encampment of suttlers’ booths and huts, the smoke con- 
stantly ascending from their rustic kitchens, while long rows of 
tables and benches, never without guests, or bare of beer-jugs and 
wine-bottles, are spread under the shade. Petite shows and thea- 
tres, mountebanks, jugglers, punchinellos, rope-dancers, swings, 
merry-grounds, etc., are the allurements which entice the people 
hither. In the Prater large herds of noble deer roam about the 
lawns and thickets quite tame, and ready to eat out of the hands 
of the passers-by any little dainty. 

At the opera last night I met the celebrated Prince Esterhazy, 
who, by the way, kept up so loud a conversation with those im- 
mediately around him as to fairly interrupt the play. Any one 
else would have been arrested as a nuisance. He was accompa- 
nied by Prince Liechtenstein, owner of the most magnificent pri- 
vate palace in the world, the interior of which alone cost over two 
millions of dollars! I have since been through the entire palace, 
but refrain from a description lest it prove tedious. 

In Francis-Platz stands a fine monument erected to the memory 
of Francis I. The expression of the venerable sovereign in the 
act of blessing the people is very fine. The figure of the emperor 
is placed on a large, high pedestal of polished granite, around 
which are eight bronze figures in high relief; this stands on a 
square, at the four corners of which are large figures representing 
Power, Justice, Peace and Religion, the figures of gilt bronze. 
(See engraving, page 188.) It struck me as a whole to be one of 
the finest pieces of statuary I have met with abroad, and I do not 
hesitate to declare the face of the emperor as here delineated to be 
equal in effect to the best expression I have seen embodied by art. 

On my way to the imperial jewel-office, I dropped in at the 
royal riding-school, a fine spacious ring, with admirable fixtures. 
The imperial coach house was a source also of much interest. 
Here I found amid the gilded and gorgeous vehicles a regular 
Yankee-made buggy, looking like a fish out of water. The coro- 
nation carriage, originally made for Maria Theresa, is truly mag- 
nificent, the paintings on the panelling alone having cost twenty- 
eight thousand dollars ! 

Among the most remarkable curiosities which I observed in the 
jewel-office was the regalia of Charlemagne, said to have been 
taken from his grave at Aix-la-~Chapelle, used at the coronation of 
the emperors for centuries. The regalia consists ofa crown, scep- 
tre, orb, dalmatice, sword, gloves, etc. Along with the regalia 
are preserved the sacred relics, also produced at the coronation, 
such as the holy spear and nails of the cross, a tooth of St. John 


the Evangelist, three links of the chain of Saints Peter, Paul, 
and John, a piece of the true cross, and a portion of the table- 
cloth used at the last supper. 

The Austrian regalia includes the crown and sceptre of Rudolph 
II. The crown, sceptre and robes worn by Napoleon at his coro- 
nation in Milan as King of Lombardy. The jewel treasury con- 
tains, besides, the following objects of value and interest: a superb 
collection of precious stones, of immense value, among which is 
the celebrated Florentine diamond, worn and lost by Charles the 
Bold at the battle of Granston, picked up by a Swiss soldier, who 
sold it for five florins to a citizen of Berne. It is alone valued at 


over a million of florins, and yet forms but a very small portion of 
the valuable collections of gems. 


Iam about to leave Vienna with regret, for I have enjoyed 
myself here, and would gladly remain longer if my calculations 


would permit. I shall leave at once for Poland, and direct my 
way towards Cracow, from whence you will next hear from me 
touching these notes of travel. 


+ > 


EFFECTS OF MOONLIGHT ON FISH, 


I know an instance where a person purchased newly caught 
fish at the fishing-station, and threw them floundering into his 
wagon, without taking the precaution to cover them from the 
moon’s rays of that night. He lived a distance in the country, 
which required about five hours to reach; and he thought, as the 
journey was to be made in the cool of the night, all would be well. 
But he was pry d surprised when he arrived home at daylight to 
find the most of his fish so green and putrid that they had to be 
thrown away. Why was this? Such an effect would not have 
been produced upon fish on a moonless night—not even by expo- 
sure to the sun’s rays for the same period. All old housekeepers 
are careful not to expose fresh fish or meat to moonlight. It is 
also generally believed that it is dangerous to sleep exposed to 
the moon’s rays. These precautions and extraordinary opinions 
had their origin in facts, which I have observed on land and water. 
The great thing in mooted questions in natural philosophy, is first 
to discover and arrange facts; but in accounting for them, there 
may be a variety of opinions, until some new fact is discovered 
which settles all the disputed points.—Scientific American. 


SAYINGS OF DR. JOHNSON. 
—— Solitude is dangerous to reason, without being favorable 
to virtue. 


— A man who cannot get to heaven in a green coat, will not 
find his way thither the sooner in a gray one. 
It is surely better a man should be abused than forgotten. 
—— The use of travelling is to regulate imagination by reality, 
and, instead of thinking how things may be, to see them as they 
are. 


—— The blaze of reputation cannot be blown out, but it often 
dies in the socket. 
Every man who writes thinks he can amuse or inform 
mankind, and they must be the best judges of his pretensions. 
He who praises everybody praises nobody. 

—— Music is the only sensual pleasure without vice. 

—— Shame arises from the fear of men, conscience from the 
fear of God. 


I hope the day will never arrive when I shall neither be 


the object of calumny or ridicule, for then I shall be neglected 
and forgotten. 


A fellow shall have strange credit given him, if he can but 
recollect striking passages from different books, keep the authors 
separate in his head, and bring his stock of knowledge artfully 
into play. 


FAULT-FINDERS. 


There is a class of a who appear to exist for the sole pur- 
pose of finding fault. They look at everything with a jaundiced 
eye, and no matter how beautiful the picture, their distorted optics 
are sure to detect some flaw in the coloring or defect in the shad- 
ing. Do they travel on board of one of our modern aquatic pal- 
aces that wy with lightning-like rapidity the noble streams of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, there is sure to be something at which they 
must turn up their contemptible noses. No matter how perfect 
every department, we warrant them to pick a hole in some of the 
arrangements. If they travel in a large, roomy, comfortable car, 
at the rate of forty miles an hour over a smooth railroad, through 
a delightful country, with obliging attendants to minister to every 
whim, there will, nevertheless, be a screw loose somewhere, upon 
which they must vent their bile, to the annoyance of all who un- 
fortunately happen to be in their immediate vicinity; and finally, 
when located, for the time being, in a princely hotel, where all 
the art of modern invention in luxury and comfort has been 
ae to bear, where every want is anticipated, and imagination 
itself can dream of nothing beyond the palpable reality—even 
there, with wonderful ingenuity, they will contrive to color things 
black as a funeral pall.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


+ > 


GOOD AND BAD HUMOR. 


There is no disposition more agreeable to the person himself, 
or more agreeable to others, than good humor. It is to the mind 
what good health is to the body, putting a man in the capacity of 
enjoying everything that is agreeable to life, and of using every 
faculty without clog or impediment. It disposes to contentment 
with our lot, to benevolence to all men, to sympathy with the dis- 
tressed. It presents every object in the most favorable light, and 
disposes us to avoid giving or taking offence. There is a disposi- 
tion opposite to good humor, which we call bad humor, of which 
the tendency is directly contrary, and therefore its influence is as 
malignant as that of the other is salutary. Bad humor alone is 
sufficient to make a man unhappy; it tinges every object with its 
own dismal color, and like a part that is galled, is hurt by every- 
thing that touches it. It takes offence where none was meant, and 
leads to envy, and in general to malevolence.—Reid on the Mind. 


+ 
—+ 


Though an honorable title may be conveyed to posterity, yet 
the ennobling qualities, which are the soul of greatness, are a sort 
of incommunicable perfection, and cannot be transferred. Indeed 
if a man could bequeath his virtues by will, and settle his sense 
and learning upon his heirs, as certainly as he can his lands, a 


brave ancestor would be a mighty privilege.— Collier. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THERE’S MANY A FAIRER SCENE THAN THIS, 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


There’s many a fairer scene than this, 
And many a fairer flower 
Than these the amorous breezes kiss, 


That wanton through the bower. 


But if throughout the world I sought, 
Mine eyes would never see 
A spot with ter magic fraught, 


And he by day who wanders here, 
Or when comes on the night, 


Knows not why thus to me ’tis dear, 
Or why it gives delight. 


With other eyes than his I look: 
He but the present sees, 
But love, for me, has lit the nook 


With fairest memories. 


And every shrub, and every flower, 
Whose fragrance round is thrown, 
Has o’er my heart a nameless power, 


And beauty not its own. 


Through all the dim, sequestered scene, 
Rise ghosts of joys long o’er, 

And talk to me of what has been, 
But shall be nevermore. 


Wherever we have once loved well, 
It is not soon forgot, 

And soothing memory’s silent spell 
Still charms for us the spot. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE MILO PILOT. 
A 8EA SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Is the month of March, 1842, I took passage at Marseilles on 
board the merchant ship ‘Good Hope.” My own ship was at 
Smyrna, and thither the merchantman was ta carry me, she being 
bound there after part of a cargo of fruit. The captain of the 
“ Good Hope” was named John Napton, and though he was a 
good and careful navigator, he had one striking fault. He was 
very quick-tempered, and sometimes quite vindictive. But for 
all this, his men liked him, for he never failed to grant them all 
the reasonable privileges in his power. The first mate’s name 
was Sawyer, a true sailor and an excellent man. 

We had a smooth run until we had passed the southern capes 
of Greece and entered the Archipelago, but here we had signs of 
bad weather. Captain Napton hgd never been in these waters 
before, and did not feel quite safe to trust himself among the Ioni- 
an Isles in a long storm, and we had reason to believe that such a 
storm was coming. To be sure the chart was explicit, but then 
those are wild tracks to travel in stormy nights. In pleasant 
weather the task is but slight, but it was very likely to be different 
now. 

Captain Napton asked my advice. I told him there were plenty 
of experienced pilots at Milo, and that in all probability one of 
them could be hired to go to Smyrna and back for a mere trifle. 
As for the Archipelago, though I had passed through it several 
times, I knew nothing about navigating it. The captain con- 
ferred with his officers, and it was soon arranged that the ship 
should stop at Milo and take in a pilot. On the next morning 
Milo was in sight on the larboard bow, and having run in to the 
westward of the Pigeons, we hove-to off the coast, and made a 
signal. In less than half an hour we were boarded by half a 
dozen rough looking fellows, every one of whom professed to 
know all about navigating the Archipelago. Among the number 
was an oldish man who gave his name as Marco Midas. He fol- 
lowed fishing for a livelihood, but his statements with regard to 
his qualifications as a pilot were by far the most satisfactory of 
the lot. He offered to go to Smyrna and back with us for twenty- 
five dollars, and after some further consultation he was engaged. 

Near noon we filled away. There was but little wind, not more 
than enough to run off two or three knots, and even that was from 
the northward and eastward, and as near dead ahead as possible, 
so the pilot concluded to make a “long leg” upon the starboard 
tack and pass to the leeward of Siphanto. It was four o’clock 
in the afternoon when the ship was again put about, it being in- 
tended to make a run to the eastward between Siphanto and 
Serpho. The breeze had freshened a little, and the reel now ran 
off four knots. The northern point of Siphanto bore about five 
points on the lee bow, about ten miles distant. 

“T’m afraid we shall have to tack again,” said the pilot, look- 
ing anxiously on the point of land under the lee bow. 

“We can certainly clear that cape on this tack,” returned the 
captain. 

“ But I’m afraid the ship wont hold up to her course,” resumed 
the pilot. “ She must certainly hold up to east by north to do it, 
for she makes considerable lee-way.”’ 

“O, I'll warrant her to do that,” said the captain very confi- 
dently, and with the air of a man who does not like to have his 
ship thought incapable of doing the right thing. 

So the pilot, feeling assured that thus far all would be right, 
went below to get his supper. He had been gone, perhaps, half 
an hour, when there was a sudden shock, and in a moment more 


the ship stood still. Marco Midas hastened upon deck, and was 
just in time to meet the captain at the companion-way. 

“ What does this mean ?” cried Napton, in an angry tone. 

The old pilot gazed for a moment upon the shore, which was 
yet some five miles distant, and then he calmly said : 

“It’s your own fault, captain.” 

“ My fault, you lying lubber ?” 

“ Certainly it is,” calmly returned the pilot. 

“Take that, then!” and in the heat of his passion the captain 
struck the old man a blow that sent him staggering half way 
across the deck. 

Without waiting to see the effects of his hasty outburst, Napton 
sprang to the rail and ordered all the yards to be squared. The 
ship had struck upon a hard sand-bar, but as she was not going 


very fast at the time, and as the bar appeared to be somewhat ab- 


rupt, sho was easily got off, and as soon as she had backed clear 
of the danger she was put upon the starboard tack, and stood off 
to the northward. 

The pilot had turned very pale, and though his frame shook 
with agitation, yet he made no movement towards the captain. 


We all knew that he was not to blame, for the ship had not been 


kept upon the course which the captain had promised, but the 
helmsman testified that part of the time her head had been as far 
out of the way as east-half-south, instead of east by north, and 
upon looking at the chart we found that we must have struck on 
the extreme northern point of the bar. Yet Captain Napton 
could not be made to see his error, nor would he abate one whit 
of his wrath. He sent the old pilot below, and told him not to 
show his face on deck again. Midas obeyed without a word, 
though we could see that his hands were clenched nervously to- 
gether, and could also hear the low grating of his teeth. 

The captain studied over his chart for some time, and at length 
made up his mind that he would pass between the two Serphos, 


and then run up through the Strait of Silota. The wind hauled 
a little to the southward and blew fresher. At dark the little 
island of Kalipoli was upon the larboard beam, but in half an 
hour afterwards the wind died away to a dead calm. This state 
of things lasted for about half an hour longer, and then the stars 
began to disappear from the southern heavens, and the atmos- 
phere began to grow dull and oppressive. 

“ T smell a blow,” said the mate, walking aft to where the cap- 
tain and myself stood. 

“‘T hope it may not be such an one as we had in the Egina 
Gulf a year ago,” said I, shuddering as my mind ran back to the 
gale I rode out in the old sloop-of-war Fairfield at that time. 

“ This is a hard place for storms,” said the captain, half in- 
terrogatively, and at the same time, as I thought, exhibiting a lit- 
tle trepidation. 

“ You had better believe it,” said I. 

“ Hadn’t we better call the pilot ?” suggested the mate. 

“ No!’ thundered Napton. 

Ere long the heavens were black as ink, save a little streak in 
the south, where it seemed as if a dull fire were mouldering and 
dying. It was so dark that we could hardly distinguish the out- 
lines of a man half the length of the ship. All haste was made 
to get the sail off, and the ship was soon left under a close-reefed 
main-topsail, fore-storm-staysail, and storm-mizzen. Hardly had 
this been done when we heard a low, rumbling sound from the 
southward, accompanied at short intervals by a sort of hissing, 
screeching noise. 

In a few moments the gale burst upon us. It came at first in 
low puffs and spits of spray, and then the full-armed monster 
leaped upon us. For a while the captain let the ship dash on be- 
fore it. He knew exactly where he was when he started, but he 
dared not run too long, and at length he brought the ship to on 
the larboard tack, with her head nearly west. At ten o’clock the 
sea ran so high that the stay-sail and mizzen became of no use, 
and they were taken in, and the ship now lay-to under nothing but 
the close-reefed main-topsail. The wind howled through the rig- 
ging with frightful power, and the sea broke over the ship in 
drenching floods. The hatches were battened down fore and aft, 
and life-lines rove. 

At midnight the gale seemed to have increased, and the ship 
was surrounded by rustling mountains of white-crested seas. 
The crew were all upon deck, and they held on upon the life-lines 
without speaking. Sometimes the captain moved about the deck, 
and when he stood by the binnacle I could see that he was pale 
and excited. For three hours the ship had now been lying-to, 
and it was evident that she must have made considerable lee-way. 
Beneath the fearful power of the driving gale she must have swept 
swiftly off—but how swiftly none could tell. There was no use in 
heaving the log, for the seas would “ bring it home.” 

At length—it was near three o’clock—the sea had arisen to 
such a height that it threatened every moment to engulf the ship 
in its deep cold grave, but yet the strained and groaning craft 
stood nobly up. But could she stand so much longer? The men 
could see the face of the captain as the rays of the binnacle light 
fell upon it, and they must have noticed how pale it was. I will 
not attempt to describe my own feelings. I only remember that 
I thought of my home in a far distant land, and that I wondered 
if I should ever see it again—if ever again I should hear the 
voices of those who had loved me in childhood. 

The mate left the spot where he had been standing and went to 
the wheel. 

“ We can’t stand this much longer,” said he to the captain. 

But the captain made no reply, and soon the mate spoke again. 

“Ts it best to trust our fate and put her before the wind? We 
shall certainly go down if we keep on in this way.” 

“No, no,” gasped the captain, seeming to force his words out ; 
“to put her before it would be certain death, for we are locked 


in to leeward by a snug chain of islands. The topsail yet holds. © 
We may stand it till daylight.” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“Then we must pray—that’s all.” 

It must have been some kind power that held our ship up 
through that long night, for the water mountains broke their 
fury upon her, and the mad wind bent her down till she almost 
groaned with physical pain. 

At length the first faint streak of the coming dawn appeared 
in the east, and yet the gale was unabated. The captain was 
just upon the point of leaving his stand by the wheel, when there 
came a noise that spoke louder than the tempest. It was a rum- 
bling, roaring, crashing noise, that came to us like the knell of 
death. All knew in a moment what it was. Our ship was upon 


a lee shore! The morning came, and it found us with blanched 
cheeks and trembling limbs, and it found some, too, upon their 


knees in prayer. What a scene burst upon us! Right under 
our lee and not more than five miles distant, was a rugged, rock 
bound coast. 


What power should save us now? To wear ship would be 
of no use, and to tack was impossible unless we could make and 
carry sail enough to stand off. The captain staggered to the 


weather mizzen rigging and passed the order for loosing the fore- 
topsail. The yard was pointed to the wind, and the lee sheet 


was hauled safely home, but on the moment that the weather 
sheet was started the sail split, and in a few moments more it was 
in ribbons ! 

“We are gone !” uttered the mate. : 

And so it seemed! The men huddled aft, but not one of 
them knew what to do for safety. The ship would certainly feel 
none of her lower sails while on the wind, and the captain knew 
that the mizzen-topsail would be of no use without the fore. 
And every moment, too, the ship threatened to fall off into the 
trough of the sea. 

“ Where are we ?” asked the mate. 

But the captain could not tell. 

“ We must call the pilot.” 

Napton looked up into the face of his mate, but this time he 
made no objections, and the pilot was accordingly sent for. The 
old man came up, and for a while he gazed upon the surf-bathed 
coast in silence. There was a bitter smile upon his lips, and his 
eyes sparkled with a strange light. He at length asked for a 
glass, and the mate obtained one and having adjusted the focus, 
he handed it to him. 

“What coast is that?” asked Mr. Sawyer, after the pilot had 
lowered the glass. 

“ Andros,” replied the old man. 

“ And there is no salvation for us now,” the mate gasped. 

“T can save the ship,” calmly said Marco Midas, without a 
change in his countenance. 

“ You !—save us !”’ gasped the captain, starting up. 

“Yes.” 

“ But how ?” 

“Never mind. I can save your ship and your lives!” The 
old man spoke calmly, but yet loud enough to be heard above the 
roar of the tempest. 

“ Then do it—do it, and you shall be rewarded.” 

“ Stop, sir. Fora thing of your own doing you insulted me. 
You struck me! Had you been on shore you should not have 
lived ; but I can forget and forgive it now. Go down on your 
knees, acknowledge your error, and you are safe.” 

The captain hesitated. There was something in the old man’s 
manner that told of truth, but the proud man was not yet bold 
enough to confess his fault. Nearer and nearer surged the ship 
towards the fearful rocks, and louder and louder came the roar of 
the convulsed breakers. 

“ It will soon be too late!” spoke the pilot. 

“In heaven’s name,” gasped the mate, “save us! Captain 
Napton, you did him wrong.” 

The stout captain cast one more look upon the fatal coast, then 
he ran his eye over the mad sea, and then he sank down upon his 
knees. 

“ I did you wrong—I freely own it. Forgive me—and save us.” 

“ Then I am captain now,” said the pilot, with a proud look 
and sparkling eye. # 

“Yon.” 

“ Then man the main braces and lay the yards square—stop, 
sir, I know what I am doing.—Put up your helm and let her go 
off before it. Stand by now to set the foresail.” 

As soon as the ship was got before the gale she rode easier, and 
ere many minutes she was dashing down towards the coast at a 
dreadful rate. The sea followed her rather closely until the fore- 
sail was set, and then she leaped over the waves like a deer before 
a pack of hounds. The old pilot now took his stand by the 
wheel, and with a steady eye he watched the dubious way he was 
going. 

At length we saw an indentation in the coast that looked like a 
bay, and towards this the ship was leaping. Nearer and nearer 
we came, and at length the spray from the rocks actually dashed 
upon our deck. 

“ Starboard braces !”” spoke the pilot, in quick, clear tones, and 
the mate passed the order. “Brace up! Starboard your helm! 
Steady—so! Belay!” 

Like a frightened beast the ship dashed into the boiling surge, 
and as she obeyed her helm and came up to her new course we saw, 
through a narrow strait, the open sea beyond. We were between 
the islands of Andros and Tinos. In half an hour more we were 
in the open sea. Captain Napton gave his hand to the Milo Pilot, 
and again asked him to forget what had passed, andI know the 
old man was satisfied with his noble revenge. 
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VILLA OF 8. L. CARLETON. 

The picture here given repre- 
sents a locality in the city of Port- 
land, Maine, improved as the resi- 
dence of Mr. 8. L. Carleton. The 
style of architecture is called the 
Plantagenet, Kdward III. Style: 
or a modernized castellated villa. 
It is situated on the summit of 
Mount Joy. The building is much 
admired by the best architectural 
critics, and pronounced by them a 
“gem of the beautiful in architec- 
ture,” on account of the depth and 
beauty of its lights and shades, and 
originality, boldness and charm of 
its varying outlines. The inside 
is finished in strict aceordance 
with the style of architecture above 
mentioned, and is entirely tree 
from the incongruities and amal- 
gamation of styles so painfully ap- 
parent in some of our modemn 
villas and cottages. By its inter- 
nal arrangements it combines all 
the comforts of the cottage with 
the remembrance of ancient ro- 
mayce, and no person of letters or 
taste can look on the outside with- 
out a rush of shades flitting before 
him like Banquo’s offspring, of the 
days of ancient chivalry and knight 
errantry, and memories chanting 
“the lay of the last minstrel,” in 
remembrance of “days of auld 
lang-syne.” This villa presents 
from several points of observation 
new and varying features, and to 
a cultivated imagination evinces 
that lively and varied kind of beau- 
ty which affords the most intense 
and enduring pleasure. From its 
towers can be seen a landscape and 
sea view not excelled in Europe or = 
America. To the northeast lies 
Casco Bay, with its numberiess, PSS 
fairy-like islands, picturing to the : oa 
mind’s eye our juvenile lore of 
fairy land and Arabian Nights 
Entertainments. From north to 
west lies a beautiful panorama of 
inland country, with its woodland 
and meadow ground, with spots 
highly cultivated and thickly set- 
tled, with spires and homesteads 
peering above the trees, and some 
standing, like sentinels, in bold 
relicf, on open ground. In the 


CONVENT OF LA MERCED, 

Mexico is one of the finest cities 
in the world. The numerous 
churches and convents, with their 
cupolas and steeples, give the town 
a magnificent appearance. The 
cathedral is, in one part, low, and 
of bad Gothic architecture ; but the 
other, built in the Italian style, is 
very handsome. ‘The convents are 
likewise distinguished by their ex- 
tent, architectural beauty and 
wealth. We give below a portion 
of one of the convents (that of La 
Merced), which stands in the 
southeastern part of the city, in the 
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distance, some ninety miles northwest, are the White Mountains | with its trail of smoke and fire. On the southeast is Portland 
lainly discernible, with Mount Washington’s hoary head tower- | harbor, with its fortifications and lighthouse, the broad Atlantic, 


ing in majesty above its compeers. Beneath, in the foreground 
southwest, is our “Forest City,” its wharves crowded with ship- 
ping, its founderies, factories, and sugar-house, its spires pointing 


above the trees, silent monitors directing us to duty’s “straight | 
and narrow path.” Then the busy hum and snorting of the iron | 


with vessels and steamboats of all sizes, some at anchor, some 
outward and others homeward bound. On a calm evening in 
summer the scene is actually enchanting. Cape Elizabeth, with 
its two lights, one revolving, and Portland Light, throwing its 
clear white glimmer across the bay, awaking all our poctic inspi- 


horse, as, like some monstrous land-serpent, it is seen winding its | rations. In point of fact the view from the towers cannot be ex- 
way, now diving into the forest, and anon issuing as from theearth, | celled in any quarter in this vicinity. 


Calle de la Merced. ‘The exterior 
of the building is plain and una- 
dorned; but, as our illustration 
shows, within it is highly enriched. 
We here see the interior of a large 
quadrangular court, each side of 
which is occupied by an upper and 
lower corridor, fronted by columns, 
with sculptured shafts, in the Lom- 
bardic taste, having very rich capi- 
tals and supporting arches hori- 
zontally zigzaged. The faces of 
the arcades present a display of 
florid enrichment: beneath a bold- 
ly dentelled cornice runs a mould- 
ing comparatively pure, under 
which is a frieze of rich scroll- 
work. Each arch has a decorative 
key-stone, and the mouldings and 
spandril ornaments are extremely 
beautiful. These open corridors 
are admirably fitted for the fine 
climate of Mexico, where the por- 
tales, or covered colonnades, are the 
shops, so to speak, of the capital, 
which are well supplied with man- 
ufactured goods from Europe and 
China. Inner squares appear to 
‘be a general plan for large editices 
in Mexico. The palace in which 
the Viceroy was formerly lodged 
contains also the senate-house and 
all the principal public offices, and 
is a building of great extent, in- 
clading a number of squares and 
inner courts, with separate stair- 
cases and suites of apartments. In 
the accompanying scene, besides 
the fine architecture, is shown a 
specimen of the conventual cos- 
tume, worn by the devotees of the 
convent. Besides the cathedral, 
there are said to be mr 5 or sixty other churches, most of which 
display more or less the barbarous mixture of style that charac- 
terized Spanish architecture during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There are also numerous religious houses, two of 
which, the Franciscan and Dominican convents, are extensive and 
wealthy establishments. The only publicly recognized religion 
of the state is the Roman Catholic. ‘There are ten cathedrals in 
the kingdom, and nearly one bundred and sixty convents. The 
annual income of the ecclesiastics is enormous. 
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VIEW OF THE CONVENT OF LA MERCED, IN MEXICO. 
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VIEW ON HARLEM RIVER, NEAR HIGH BRIDGE, NEW YORK. 


HARLEM RIVER, NEW YORK. 

The view on the Harlem River, near the High Bridge, which 
we give above, is one of the most pleasing in the State of New 
York. While there are many places in the State where Nature 
has spread in rich profusion her charms to win the eye and at- 
tract the pencil of the artist, perhaps no other spot in the vicinity 
of New York, has attracted greater attention than the famous 
Croton Aqueduct, commonly called the “ High Bridge ”—a noble 
structure of stone spanning the Harlem Creek or river, which sep- 
arates Manhattan or New York Island from the main land. The 
attractions of this spot are still further increased by the romantic 
scenery in the vicinity. On the one side the banks of the river 
are very high and precipitous, while on the other a well wooded 
declivity slopes to the water’s edge, along which passes one of the 
main roads to the High Bridge. Few persons, we think, in pass- 
ing along from McCoomb’s dam to the Aqueduct, but must have 
been pleased with the forest-girt road, especially where it makes a 
sudden turn, and the High Bridge bursts in its full grandeur upon 
the eye. At this spot our artist sat down and made the accom- 
panying sketch looking down the river. The High Bridge is a 
magnificent and lofty construction, built of stone; it is fourteen 
hundred and fifty 
feet long, and one 
hundred and four- 
teen feet above 


FISHING SCENE, 

Our engraving represents an amateur fishing party. Of all the 
sports in which men engage, perhaps none furnish more pastime 
than this. In the present case the quiet serenity of the water, and 
the beautiful landscape view in the background, altogether pre- 
sent a pleasing picture to the eye. From the earlicst ages of the 
world the science of angling, either as a branch of livelihood, or as 
a means of diversion, has been followed by men. Old Izaak Wal- 
ton has a budget of odd, quaint fancies, about the origin and an- 
tiquity of fishing. Following, it may be presumed, some anti- 
quated fabulist, he imagines that Seth was the first who devoted 
himself to the gentle art; that he taught it to his children, and 
bequeathed it to mankind at large, by engraving the method, in 
common with music and other arts, on the large pillars which he 
is supposed to have erected, and which, surviving the havoc of 
the universal deluge, preserved the knowledge of these arts for 
the immediate descendants of Noah. ‘These dim traditions may 
or —_ not be the mere dreams of old enthusiasm; but there can 
be little doubt, that fishing, like hunting, must necessarily have 
been practised at a very early period for the purposes of mere ani- 
mal subsistence, before the other arts of life could possibly have 


the level of high 
water. The wa- 
ter through the 
Croton Aqueduct 
crosses the Har- 
this 
, through 
the Manhattan 
and Clendening 
Valleys, and the 
intervening high 
grounds, to the 
in New York city, 
where it scatters 
its blessings to the 
hundreds of thou- 
por 
ants that 
hive of 
life. The scene, 
given above, as 
we before have 
said, is one ot 
much beauty, and 
its rural and quiet 
aspect makes it a 
charming resort 
for the lover of 
retired meditation, 
who would secure 
a pleasing retreat 


for the while from 


the stirring strife, 
the toilsome oc- 


— and cor- 
ing cares of the 
busy city. 


been called into existence. The arts of fishing, hunting, and 
mining, with many others, are spoken of in Job and Genesis, net 
in a formal and stately manner, as if announcing a new or recent 
discovery, but purely as a matter of course, as a mode of illustrat- 
ing the subject in hand, by a plain allusion to practicds familiar 
to the reader, and perfectl intelligible to may In the days 
of Moses, we know the Terselites ate freely of fish (which was 
served up with cucumbers as salmon is at present); and through 
the works of the later prophets continual allusions are made to 
the practice of fishing, and the implements, such as nets, hooks, 
etc., employed in the process. It is recorded of the Solo- 
mon, that he “ spake of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, 
and of fishes ;” and we may well regret the loss of these works, as 
a book on angling by the wisest of men would have been a treas- 
ure indeed. That the art was sufficiently common in the days of 
the Saviour, must be obvious to the most casual reader of the 
New Testament. The Greeks and Romans, as well as all the 
people of the wide East, were in the full practice and approval of 
the art of fishing, not merely as a means of livelihood, but as a 
source of recreation and pleasure. In our own day, the love of 
the craft seems to have lost none of ‘its old ardor and influence. 
In England, the 
taste for this ra- 


tional, innocent, 
and healthy enjoy- 
ment, increases 


every day; and in 
France, the enact- 
ment of a wise 
law on the subject, 
secures an abun- 
dance of sport for 
the fair and genu- 
ine angler; while 
in our country the 
multitude of riv- 
ers, ponds, lakes, 
etc., which abound 
with the finny 
tribe, have ever 
furnished resorts 
to the practised 
sportsman in this 
science. To grat- 
ify this peculiar 
taste, every varie- 
ty of fishmg im- 
plement has been 
invented, and a 
fish literature even 
has sprung up, 
and books en fish- 
ing, the habits 
and haunts of fish, 
and the surest 
methods of catch- 
ing them, have of 
late years largely 
multiplied, which 
the public have 
sought and read 
with great interest 
and avidity. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SUNTAUG LAKE, LYNNFIELD, MASS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Deep nestled amid verdant trees, 
That ev’n at noon a twilight make, 
Scarce ruffied by the passing breese, 
There lies a solitary lake. 
A ruder gust, *tis true, may curl 
Its dimpled surface now and then ; 
But soon subsides the transient whirl, 
And all is calm again. 


Yet deep those waters calm and bright, 
Where wavering trees inverted grow, 
And many a fathom from the light 
The plummet-line will sink below. 
So from the garish world concealed, 
Lives some serene and quiet heart, 
Its depth of feeling unrevealed, 
A thing alone—apart. 


The few who seek may haply find 
Charms that escape the careless eye, 
Pulses that thrill to fingers kind, 
Throbs that to kindred throbs reply. 
And as the skies their azure hue 
To this sequestered lake impart, 
So heaven itself, serene and true, 
Is mirrored in the quiet heart. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


ROSA’S CERTIFICATE. 


BY REV. HENRY BAOON. 


Rosa had caught the fever—the emigration fever—and her 
pulses all bounded wildiy with undefined hopes, as she thought of 
the land beyond the sea, where millions of her countrymen and 
their descendants had found a happy home. The infection had 
come in a moment—from one thought that darted suddenly 
through her brain, and changed all her resolutions, purposes and 
desires. Till then Rosa loved Ireland with a most impassioned 
love. She would listen to no word spoken against its perfections ; 
and when any lamentation was uttered concerning wants and woes, 
the decay of power, and the hopelessness of even patriot hearts, 
she went swiftly back to the olden glories of castle and town, 
mountains and rivers, and the decaying ruins sprang to her excit- 
ed imagination into the strength, beauty and splendor that once 
satisfied the eye of patriot pride. Rosa had outlived all her kin- 
dred, but her love for her native isle only strengthened the more. 
It contained the graves of those to whom it once gave homes, and 
now that she could enter their cabins no more, it was some conso- 
lation to be able to visit their resting places and think of 
reunion. She had thought of making her grave with them as 
something delightful, for she was always a gay-hearted creature, 
and death to her was but as a pause that gave a little rest in prep- 
aration for higher duty and worsh 

But Rosa was changed, and she could speak, think, dream of 
nothing but America. Over the ocean she must go, and she had 
resolved to take a passage to a city where all her acquaintances 
were not, saying, in her own thoughts, that if she was not success- 
ful, she would have no one who knew what she was to leave to 
reproach her. To Philadelphia she resolved to direct her course, 
and her determination once fixed was not to be shaken. 

Rosa went into her mistress’s room, and after arranging every 
article that was in the least out of order, and giving an extra fin- 
ish to all the appointments, she curtseyed to her mistress and 
said, “Please ma’am, I’m going to America.” 

“What!” exclaimed her mistress, as though something terrible 
had happened, and frightening Rosa half out of her wits by the 
violence of the cry. 

Rosa commanded her voice as well as she was able, and repeat- 
ed, “ Please ma’am, I’m going to America.” 

“Who put that into your head?” said Mrs. Dinsmore, her 
mistress, with a tone which indicated she felt it was only the fan- 
cy of a moment, soon to be dissipated. 

“Nobody, ma’am,” was the reply; 
itself.” 

“ Well, then, you’d better drive it away,” said Mrs. Dinsmore. 

“T can’t ma’am ; I’ve tried to, but it sticks by me like a dream. 
I've had it a long time, and it’s no use bidding me drive it away,” 
very solemnly said Rosa. 

“Why, you’re crazy, Rosa! Has anything happened that 
makes you dislike your service  haven’t I been kind to you and 
always told you how much I thought of your conduct as a servant 
maid?t And then, too, think how much you’ve said of your love 
to the old land; how you loved to think of the holy ground where 
you should lie when dead ; and will you let the place be empty 
forever there where you are expected by the dead? Yes, Rosa, 
you are crazy.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, you’ve well nigh broke my heart; but I aint 
crazy—no, indeed, I’m not. I love old Ireland, but cannot I love 
the dear country when I am away from her, as I love the dead 
whom I see not? And if the dead expect me in the church-yard, 
they are wise enough to know why I go away, and they'll not 
blame me, I know.” 

“But, Rosa, do you know yourself why you go?” 

“I was speaking of the dead, ma’am, and only meant I was 
sure it would be all right there if I should go to America,” said 
Rosa, and as she said this there was a merry twinkle in her eye 
that seemed to say she felt she had got the best of that matter, 
and the sadness from her heart departed. 


“the notion came of 


“J shall begin to think you have lost some likely lad,” said 
Mrs. Dinsmore, after a little pause. “ Who has gone from the 
town lately, Rosa ?” 

“ Nobody that I want to see, and I'm going a different way. 
I’m going to Philadelphia,” answered Rosa, in quite a gay tone. 

“ Who do you know there?” asked her mistress. 

“ Nobody,” was the answer. 

No-body repeated Mrs. Dinsmore ; body 
that to greet an emigrant on her arrival.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, when she don’t want to see some body,” quickly 
responded Rosa. 

“ But is there nothing that will alter your mind ?” said her mis- 
tress, in the most serious tone possible. “ Can’t I persuade you 
to give up this wild idea ¢” 

“ No, ma’am; I must go ;”? and Rosa said this must in a soft, 
subdued and deliberate tone, that showed her soul was in the res- 
olution. The fever was fixed and only an ocean voyage would 
cure it. 

“ Well, Rosa, I’m sorry to part with you,” said Mrs. Dinsmore ; 
“ you have been a faithful girl ; I shall never get another like you, 
and I hope you will ever be happy and do well. I think you will 
do well, for you are honest, capable, industrious and kind.” 

“ Will you please to write that about me ?”’ said Rosa, with her 
sweetest smile and prettiest curtsey. 

“ Why, Rosa, it will do you no good; nobody will know me 
where you are going, and they’ll not know, when you show it to 
any person, how to tell whether you got somebody to write it, or 
it was truly given to you,” said Mrs. Dinsmore, with much kind- 
ness in her manner. 

“©, never mind that, ma’am ; it will be a blessed thing to have 
it. It will be a sweet rose from the old Hall, and wont it make 
me easy when I’m off on the ocean to take that out of my bosom 
and see your beautiful name there, with the kind words? It will 
do me good,ma’am. It will make me think of you, sweet lady,” 
and as Rosa said this, her hands went together so lovingly, and 
she curtseyed so delicately, that the compliment shot through the 
heart of her mistress with a thrill of most exquisite pleasure. 

And now Mrs. Dinsmore talked with Rosa with all the care 
and tenderness of a sister, and gave her all the advice she could 
command. “I will gratify you with the certificate, Rosa, but 
you mustn’t dream that anybody will think anything of it.” 

“Sure they will if I tell them about you; they can’t help it 
then,” said Rosa. 

“ But, Rosa, they will have no means of knowing whether you 
tell the truth or not,”’ answered her mistress. 

“ But did I ever tell a lie? and sure there’s no chance of be- 
ginning when I am telling how good you are, and what you say 
must be right,” said the earnest Rosa. 

There was no use of reasoning with her, for she was now 
swayed by feeling, and all she wanted was a certificate from her 
mistress as a sure protection and a passport to success. 

The certificate was written, and Rosa received it with unbound- 
ed joy. She went to her little room and sat down in the place 
holiest to her to read it. It was a genuine document, full of the 
warmth of her mistress’s real fondness for her maid, and no stran- 
ger could read it without feeling at once that no forgery was there. 
Undefined, untranslatable is that stamp which the heart makes of 
itself in some of the tokens of its truth. Like the face of infancy, 
it smiles its own purity into the very soul of the beholder. 


Rosa read the certificate again and again. Her heart was 
smitten with something of remorse at the thought of leaving one 
who could say so many kind things, and she wept profusely. But 
she knew the difference between emotion and resolution ; and af- 
ter she had remembered her mistress where there was ability to do 
“more than we can ask or think,” she returned to her labors about 
the house. 

Rosa’s preparations for departure were now all made, and she 
was to embark for her passage to Liverpool, there to take the 
steamship for Philadelphia. Her mistress honored her with at- 
tendance even on board the singularly freighted steamer, and Rosa 
received no little consideration from those of the passengers who 
were strangers, as well as from her familiars, in consequence of 
the very tender and touching manner in which Mrs. Dinsmore 
took her farewell. 

That day was a proud day for Rosa. She felt rewarded for her 
years of unbroken fidelity, and she confidently believed that so 
sweet a lady’s blessing would defend her from all harm. 

Afar on the ocean Rosa’s heart was peaceful, though strange 
wrestlings were there of past associations and new hopes. But 
when the storm was wild, and the terror of some about her was 


_ infectious, she would shrink away by herself as much as possible, 


and take from its many wrappers the charmed certificate, and the 
storm was allayed—at least in her soul. If ever a regret stole 
over her heart, drawing her back to the scenes she had left, a 
pure, round, honest face, and a manly form, which greeted her 
sight, and was the last object that faded away as the steamer left 
the wharf, came again before her to re-assure her failing courage. 

The voyage is over, and Rosa is landed in the new world. She 
has secured an abiding place with a venerable couple who came on 
board the same ship to greet a grandson, to whom Rosa had been 
specially kind during a severe seasickness. 

How strange was the world amid which she was now placed! 
To see so many of her countrymen and countrywomen so hand- 
somely dressed, was a sight that woke her’ special wonder, and 
sweet hopes of future success crept to her heart and nestled there, 
never to fly away save with burdened wings. 

After a short time Rosa was eager to find a service, but she 
found one obstacle after another which she did not imagine would 
be in the way. She made several applications, and on saying she 
could refer to no one, that she was a new comer, but that she had 


a certificate from her mistress in Ireland, ghe was greeted with a 
laugh, smile or silence, according to the delicacy and kindness of 
the lady she addressed. The idea of offering a certificate from 
a mistress in Ireland seemed, to many, sufficient to support the 
conclusion that, despite her intelligent look and courteous man- 
ners, she was very simple. Still her courage did not fail her, and 
she held to the value of the charmed certificate. Indeed, she felt 
she would not, on any account, have accepted service where that 
treasure was laughed at ; and she had not as yet ventured to show 
it. There was something else in her heart which she would as 
soon have taken out and exhibited to the unsympathizing as that 
dear paper. 

One day she came in from a church service, her heart in a sweet 
repose, and all her hopes bright and buoyant. A pleasant faced 
girl had been waiting some little while to speak to her, having be- 
come interested in her from hearing the good people of the house 
speak so kindly of her. 

“ Rosa,” said the venerable man of the house, who hada real 
fatherly look in his wrinkled face, “ Rosa, here’s Mary Byrne, who 
thinks you might get at service where she lives. You had better 
go with her now.” 

Rosa immediately left with Mary, and as they walked along, 
Mary said, “ You had better show your certificate; some good 
may come of the recommendation, for mistress is a sweet lady, 
and very kind.” 

“T will, and I thank you for the kind word,” said Rosa. 

Admitted by accompanying a servant of the house, Rosa had 
a better opportunity of impressing the mistress than she otherwise 
could have had, for as she sat awhile in the kitchen, she laid aside 
her bonnet, and that fine, smooth, intensely glossy hair, parted 
over that full round forehead, was a better recommendation than 
any outward adornment. 

“ Please, ma’am,” said Mary to her mistress, Mrs. Carbin, 
“ here’s a girl who would like a place; she’s a capable girl, I know.” 

“Where have you lived?” inquired Mrs. Carbin, with a gon- 
tleness that won its way to Rosa’s heart at once. 

“’ve lived no where in this country, but I’ve a certificate from 
my sweet mistress in Ireland,” answered Rosa. 

“I should have to go a good ways to see her, if I should wish 
to make inquiries,” said Mrs. Carbin, smiling. 

“True enough, ma’am, but perhaps you wouldn’t wish to go. 
My certificate will speak for itself,” said Rosa. 

“ So do you,” laughingly answered the lady. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Rosa; “and sure nobody need 
speak for you. Will you please look at my certificate ?” 

Rosa drew forth the precious document, and carefully opened it 
out before Mrs. Carbin for her inspection. 


Mrs. Carbin took the letter with a curiosity that pleased her. 
She was delighted with the warmth of language and sweetness of 
tone which made the certificate indeed something that spoke for 
itself; but when she came to the signature she was startled to find 
it the name of a long lost cousin; and though at first thought 
there could not be anything in the sameness of name, yet she felt 
a fascination in the letter, and an undefined something said that 
is no other than my Annie, of whom I last heard in India. The 
writer had poured out her heart for the maid, and now it was laid © 
in the hand of a beloved cousin. 

“T have found a cousin,” exclaimed Mrs. Carbin, almost un- 
consciously. 

“In the certificate, ma’am?” asked Rosa; “I hope another 
will come of it.” 

Very busily did Mrs. Carbin make inquiries of Rosa, forget- 
ting, it would seem, that she came there for any other purpose. 
Rosa told all she knew, and that was by no means little ; she gave 
the history of the family from the time they came from India ; 
how privately they lived for some years ; what clouds hovered 
over them, finally brightened by prosperity; and how they were 
when she left Ireland for America. 

Rosa had now ahome. She entered the service of Mrs. Car- 
bin, and the certificate, which she had taken again, was dearer 
than ever. She kissed it with enthusiasm, read it and re-read it as 
though it were the best epistle from a lover; and it was to her a 
powerful charm. 

“The sweet lady’s kind words have got me a home,” she said 
to Mary, “and you'll never laugh at me, will ye, if Ido look at 
this rare letter once in a while as a mother looks at her baby 1?” 

rs. Carbin was at this time a widow. Her house was one 

betokened affluence of means and the highest order of cul- 
ture. How often the decorations of a home speak at once of the 
character of the presiding spirit, exposing the love of show and 
vanity, or that exquisite regard for beauty, symmetry and neatness 
that makes the wreath of simplest wild flowers more lovely some- 
times than the richest product of art. Her marriage had been 
more one of her parents’ choice than her own; she had wedded 
from “a sense of duty” rather than from an impulse or principle 
of love; now she had outlived her husband, and while surround- 
ed with all the luxuries of wealth, there was one bitter among 
many sweets, that poisoned all her enjoyment. Her possession of 
the wealth she claimed depended on her remaining a widow, and 
this cut her to the quick. She could endure poverty better than 
these gilded fetters, but it required more resolution than she could 
command to face her father’s ambition, her aristocratic friends, 
and throw up all she now held in her power. And worst of all, 
the innocent would be exposed to sorrow and public remark—her 
only child, Annie, was still spared to her, and even her portion, 
with but a slight reversion, was made dependent on the same 
contingency. With a cheerful spirit, for her daughter’s sake, Mrs. 
Carbin resolved to make the best of life’s accidents, and found 
the poetry of love in the memories of early years, when the blooms 
of the hawthorne blended theimeeets with the dearest vows of 
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affection which had ever dropped on her hearing, while she roamed 
with her first lover in the dales of her native England. The 
dreams of those years had passed, and she had accepted another 
lover only as the little child throws away the wild blossoms 
she has gathered, and sits down: at a sober book, because her 
mother has bidden her do so. The reading of Rosa’s certificate 
had wakened from the grave of years strong and beautiful memo- 
riés. There was magic in that name—Dinsmore—and the warm, 
glowing, and even passionate feeling expressed in the almost 
love-note of her cousin, seemed so like the scores of conversations 
they had had together, that remembrance woke every day more 
and more of the past, and sometimes she felt something of re- 
morse when she found herself going beyond the husband she had 
lost, to the lover from whom she had been separated—the brother 
of her cousin’s husband, Henry Dinsmore. And now she regret- 
ted she had not retained Rosa’s certificate. She wondered why 
she gave it back to her. Rosa would not need it any more, and 
she resolved to ask her for it. 

One day Rosa, who had just returned from market, came into 
Mrs. Carbin’s room with a rare bouquet, saying, “'There’s the 
nearest like the flowers I gathered for sweet mistress in the old 
land, and will ye take it from me and think it’s from your 
cousin ?” 

“ Yes, Rosa; and I was just now thinking I’d like to see that 
certificate again,” replied Mrs. Carbin. 

“ And do you.doubt it, ma’am? or will ye be looking up the 
‘ writer that gaye it to me ?” said Rosa. 

“O no, Rosa; I have not the least doubt of its being all right. 
I know it is an honest thing ; but it’s so like my cousin that I want 
to read it—it does one good to see something from a friend,” an- 
swered her mistress. 

“Ah, yes, ma’am, that’s what I told my sweet lady when I 
asked her for it. ‘The priest’s blessing never gave a better charm 
than that same paper. Three times the storm ceased at sea when 
I took it out of my bosom and looked at it; and when a little 
boy on board was dreadful sick, the sight of my certificate made 
me remember all the soft ways of my mistress with the sick, and I 
knew just what to do for the little fellow. He loved me dearly, 
and it was at his grandpa’s where I got a good home till I came 
here. Please, ma’am, I shouldn’t like to lose it, and if you'll 
be kind to give it back to me, here it is.” And with saying this, 
Rosa took the certificate from its new silken wrapper, and handed 
it to Mrs. Carbin, as nice as the day it was given. 

Mrs. Carbin was now alone in her private chamber, and the 
certificate lay before her as a sheet of magic. 


4 “ Through the shadowy past, 
Like a tomb-searcher, 
Lifting each shroud that Time cast 

O’er buried hopes.”’ 

But it did more than this; it breathed on the dead and gave 
them new life. They started from their tombs—they threw off 
the shrouds of Time, and again peopled the dales of her child- 
hood, and sported with her amid the violet-enamelled woods. 
Again the birds of old England sang to her hearing; the lark 
mounted with the hopes of her morning, and sang the exultant 
joy of her maiden heart. And now she could say— 

“ On this dear jewel of m; 


memory 
My heart will ever dwell, and Fate in vain 
Possessing that, essay to make me wretched.” 


Indeed, there was so much of real, earnest love in the certifi- 
cate, that Mrs. Carbin caught a kindling spark from it, and she 
started at the vivid apparition of a fine manly form passing before 
her, with a face more browned and a forehead more ample than 
one she once knew, but with the same love-light in his eye and 
the same inexpressible charm wreathed round the lips. It van- 
ished through what seemed to be a blooming hawthorne pathway 
to a rose-wreathed cottage, while— 

From the woods 
Came visions of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his song for joy, 
But shook his song together as he neared 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the a 
by were the day.” 

Mrs. Carbin started from this dreaming, exclaiming, ‘ How do 
I know he is alive ?” 

She threw a lace shawl over her shoulders and went out into 
the garden where she heard Rosa singing. She walked by h 
self awhile as if to breathe more freshly, till at length she came to 
where Rosa was cleansing a rose bush to make it more healthy, 
who no sooner saw her mistress approaching than she plucked « 
perfect flower, and offering it, with a “please ma’am,” she said, 
“ that’s the kind your cousin loved the most, for it was the flower 
her brother Henry chose.” 

There seemed to be a thorn with that rose that went to the 
widow’s heart to rankle there. To prize a flower for Henry’s sake 
was to intimate that he was either dead or absent, and which idea 
was true? She walked away, and then returned, while Rosa kept 
on busily at her work, little dreaming what emotion her speech 
had created. Mrs. Carbin longed to ask her maid many a ques- 
tion—she would have been glad to have swept away all distinction 
of social position, and have made Rosa her confidant, but she did 
not dare to do so, and so she said, “ I wish I could get a slip from 
cousin Dinsmore’s bush.” 

“O that’s easy enough—but may be you’d like Mister Harry to 
get it. I know of a lad that weuld send it,” answered Rosa. 

“ Ah, you’ve a lad at home, have you?” said Mrs. Dinsmore, 
glad to escape from dwelling on the new discovery that Harry 
Dinsmore was with his brother or in the neighborhood, while 
Rosa only meant that it might be offensive for her to be served 


except by one of the gentry. 


“ Come, Rosa, tell me if you’ve a lad at home,” repeated her 
mistress. 

« ma’am, I’m alone in the world,” answered Rosa, as 
she bent low down to press the earth about a root that did not 
need it. ~ 

“ Yes, Rosa, but you said, when I exclaimed I had found a 

cousin, that you hoped another would come out of the certificate, 
and wasn’t you thinking of a lad then, Rosa?” said Mrs. Dins- 
more. 
“ Sure, ma’am, was it wrong to wish that good luck might be 
doubled? Couldn’t I have been thinking of Master Harry—for 
sure he’s not married, and you’re a widow,” said, Rosa, with a 
little laugh that told she enjoyed her own wit ; h, to tell the 
truth, she did not know at the time referred to whether Mrs. Car- 
bin was a widow or not. 

Her mistress permitted her now to talk freely of the old home, 
and while Mrs. Carbin was treasuring up every little item of in- 
formation she could glean, Rosa was mustering courage to make 
a proposition very vital to herself. At length she summoned res- 
olution and said, ‘‘ Maybe if a lad I know, who’s a rare gardener, 
should come over here, ye might give him a place—for he’s a 
careless man ye have got now to do the work, as ye can see for 

“ Yes, Rosa, let him come. You can write and send to-mor- 
row when I send to my cousin,” said Mrs. Carbin. 

“ Thank you, my lady,” answered Rosa; “ but, please ma’am, 
T’'ll send by myself, I’ve learned the way.” She was off like a 
fairy who did not want any more questions asked. 

Once more the scene of our story changes to the old land, and 
two letters are doing a great work in the hearts of a wealthy mer- 
chant and an humble laborer ; and however different the material 
of the cup, who can say that one is not as happy as the other, since 
both cups are full? All that the certificate seemed to breathe to 
Mrs. Carbin, her letter breathed to her cousin, and still more to 
her brother-in-law. To find whither the cousin had gone—to learn 
that old loves were still fresh, and the utter absence from the 
widow’s epistle of anything concerning her brother-in-law, told a 
great deal to the heart of Mrs. Dinsmore. Harry was not men- 
tioned, and yet did not both he and his sister-in-law notice that all 
the memories over which the cousin lingered most fondly were 
scenes in which, after all, Harry was the chief character. “If 
these live thus vivid with her, J am not forgotten,” said Harry 
Dinsmore to himself. ‘ How I wish she were poor! A widow! 
but why does she not dwell on the great loss of her husband ? 
why dwell only on the scenes of years ere she knew the love she 
wedded ?” And then came to Harry’s mind many memories in a 
new light—he understood many things that were dark before, and 
he felt he had been wronged by the ambition of a father who 
sought to make the beauty and grace of his daughter a net for 
golden fishes. Then from its prison-house of years, in India and 
in England and Ireland, he took the little note he had received as 
the last token from Annie and read it : 


“ Harry,—I can only say—farewell. ANNIE.” 


It was all mystery. Sometimes it seemed a world of affection, 
and then again it was all cold, inhumane and torturing. It was 
neither “ dear Harry,” nor “your Annie,” as once ; but then why 
the dear or the your, if in a moment only given to the sending of 
some token she had to dash off a word? Shouldn’t his heart 
supply all omissions? He had help to this in an unexpected way. 
It was from one of the laborers on the farm, who came to him 
with a request to give him a slip from a certain rose-bush in the 
garden to carry to America. 

“Why that particular bush ?” asked Mr. Dinsmore, surprised 
at the request. 

“ Please sir, you see I’m going to America, and I want to carry 
something of the kind from the old land, and sure I’ve seen Mis- 
ter Dinsmore, and mistress, and yourself oftener choosing that 
rose than any other, and it will make me think of ye all and your 
kindness.” 

There was a twinkle in the lad’s eyes that told Harry all was 
not yet out. There was rather the look of one who enjoyed a 
witty get-off than of one who was touched with tenderness. He 
resolved to probe the matter, and so he asked the lad, “James, 
what makes you think of going to America ?” 

“O, it’s a great country, sir, and the only place where poor men 
get rich,” answered James. 

“Then you hope to get rich, do you ?” said Mr. Dinsmore. 

“ Please God, I do,” was the reverent answer, as James crossed 
himself. 

“ Well, if so, you’ll have no time to take care of a rose-bush,” 
said Mr. Dinsmore. 

“ Sure I will, sir, for I’m engaged as a gardener,” said James, 
with a bit of pride he couldn’t conceal. 

“ How’s that ? who has engaged you ?” 

“A fine lady in Philidelfy, where I’m going,” was the reply. 

“ Ah, you’ve been sent for by another lass, too, I should think. 
Hasn’t Rosa something to do with it ?” asked Mr. Dinsmore. 

“No, sir,” said James, with a queer leer in his eye. 

“ Sure of that ?” 

“ Sure enough, sir; she hasn’t something, but she’s all to do with 
it,” said James. “ Where could a poor lad like me get the money 
for a passage to America?” 

“ And it’s Rosa, too, that has put it into your head to get a slip 
of that rose-bush ? isn’t it so?” asked Mr. Dinsmore. 

“ Your honor never lies when he thinks so,” replied James ; 
“and if ye’ll not read any more of the last letter, I’ll show ye 
what she says.” 

The promise was given, and Harry Dinsmore read what his 
heart interpreted very favorably for his hopes, and burning the 


words in upon his memory, he gave the letter back to its 
owner, telling him to take what he wanted from the garden. 

Rosa, never dreaming that her humble epistle would ever be 
seen by any one save James, or perhaps his sister, had told her 
lad all about the scene in the garden, and what she thought of her 
mistress, with all the merry imagination of an enthusiastic na- 
ture. Harry Dinsmore went to his chamber, where the burden 
of many hours’ meditation was simply, “0, that she were poor— 
as poor as I was when the ambition of a father for a beautiful 
daughter drove the poor man away.” 

The time for the departure of James had not arrived ere Harry 
Dinsmore had made his arrangements to visit America, and, of 
course, the first requisite of success was to win the confidence of 
James, who was to enter the family where his own hopes centred. 
Hence, when James went to pay for his passage he found it all 
paid for, and the receipt was given to him. He was greatly sur- 
prised, and sought Mr. Dinsmore to thank him, and said, “ Please, 
sir, I beg your pardon, but wont you be kind enough just to let 
me pay for the passage, and you give me the money by itself, God 
bless ye! Rosa wont like it, I’m afraid, if I show her the money, 
she sent.” 


The motive of James was appreciated, and Mr. Dinsmore did 
as he requested. 

The steamship came safe to its port in due time, and though 
there were many happy greetings, there were none more beautiful 
than that of Rosa and James. To Mrs. Carbin James was more 
than a gardener—he was a messenger from the land of her hopes, 
and he answered many a question with more of wisdom than she 
expected to gain. And there was another whose queries he had 
to answer, for Mr. Dinsmore was anxious to glean every little 
item of knowledge that might aid him in his course, and without 
suspecting that James divined any of his real motives, he was 
continually asking questions and proposing expedients that could 
mean nothing but an ardent affection. 

No letters had come to Mrs. Carbin by the steamship, and this 
was strange. She at length said one day to Rosa, “Could it be 
possible that letters from cousin Dinsmore were given to James, 
and he left them behind or lost them ?” 

“Please ma’am, no; James never lost anything, and I have 
heard him say that Mr. Dinsmore must have brought rich letters 
to you from your cousin,” answered Rosa. 

Mrs. Carbin went swiftly into the house—she hunted for a news- 
paper issued at the time James arrived—found it, and there she 
found among the passengers’ names “‘ Harry Dinsmore.” ‘“ He’s 
here—has not called—got letters—knows how much I must want 
to see any one from cousin,” said she to herself, and then her 
thoughts went on creating all sorts of apologies and accusations 
till her nerves were trembling and her heart was faint. 

What a moment was that for the beil to ring that summoned a 
visitor before the maid could ascend the stairs to hand her the card. 
The card came—“ Harry Dinsmore.” She read on its polished 
surface, a fac simile of his autograph, retaining just enough of his 
youthful hand to identify it with the signature of other years. 

Mrs. Carbin prepared to greet her visitor. Her widow’s weeds 
had been long laid aside, for she had more than fulfilled the de- 
mands of custom years since. Little can we tell as she 
descends to the parlor, which of the two has the most fears, 
hopes or imaginings concerning the result of the interview—what 
the first impression of the meeting would be. But at any rate, 
now that they have met, we can say, that with all their prepara- 
tion to be collected, dignified and reserved, they were very soon 
chatting as lively as though no separation had taken place. Har- 
ry made his apology for being so far behind the mail, but it was a 
confession as well as an apology ; and from this time forward in- 
terviews became frequent, and whispers were multiplying concern- 
ing changes that might happen. 

The crisis came, and Mrs. Carbin frankly acknowledged to 
Harry Dinsmore that with her widowhood would go her wealth, 
and at this Harry bounded as though changed to an elastic boy, 
and exclaimed, “ Good, good! now that is just what I wanted. 
All I have wished was that you were poor, and here I am yours 
forever, with wealth enough to brave all fortune.” 

Time passed, and the widow was no more—she had become 
Mrs. Harry Dinsmore ; and when, following this event, the heirs, 
according to the will of her former husband, came together to ar- 
range the portion allotted to her daughter, a discovery fatal to 
them was made, by which, from a technical oversight, the provis- 
ions relating to them were invalid, and the entire property went 
to the daughter. 

Harry Dinsmore removed from the city to the country, where 
he had a fine mansion built, and near the gates of the ground was 
a handsome, convenient and neat dwelling for his gardener and 
family—and who should they be but James and Rosa. Years af- 
terwards his brother removed from Ireland, and the cousins and 
brothers are now near neighbors among the rural elegancies which 
are so rapidly accumulating in the suburbs of this great city. 
Passing the grounds you will be attracted by the massive gates, 
with the far-stretching avenue winding beneath the shading of the 
majestic trees, through which you can have a glimpse of the high- 
ly cultivated grounds and the beautiful mansion. Should you 
visit there with the hope of seeing the charmed Certificate, you 
would find Rosa ready to show you her husband, her garden, her 
house, her children, and if you should ask more, she would refer 
you to the family in the mansion. 


+ 


Men are not to be judged by their looks, habits and appearan- 
ces ; but by the character of their lives and conrersations, and by 
their works. It is better that a man’s own works, than that 
another man’s words, should praise him.—L’ Estrange. 
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FACTS IN NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 


Not the least as- 
tounding among the 
facts of natural science 
is the extraordinary 
multiplicity of species 
—the innumerable di- 


of forms con- 
with animate 
nature. The la 
forms, such as are daily 
nted to us, seem 
comparatively limited, 
and we comprehend the 
reason ; if they were 
very numerous, their 
means of subsistence 
must be so. Bat as 
only a certain amount 
of subsistence can be 
gleaned from a square 
mile, under the most 
favorable conditions, 
and that amount is not 
large, the existence of 
the larger forms com- 
prises extremely limit- 
ed numbers. But when 
we descend to entomol- 
ogy and conchology, 
we are confused with 
the diversity of species 
and variety. Of the 
beetle alone, there has 
been ascertained no 
less than thirty thon- 
sand branches of this 
one family. When sur- 
veying these apparent- 
ly disgusting insects, 
what an idea of crea- 
tive power might we 
gather from a knowl- 
edge of this? The 
study of every branch of the in- 
sect creation presents the same 
fruitful refiection. Lyonnet, a 
French naturalist, spent several 
years in examining the structure 
of a single insect, and left the 
work untinished, thus showing the 
extreme delicateness of the struc- 
ture. In the body of an insect, 
about an inch in length, M. Strauss 
has enumerated three hundred and 
six plates, composing the struc- 
ture of the outer envelope ; four 
hundred and ninety-four muscles, 
for putting these in motion ; twen- 
ty four pairs of nerves to animate 
them, and forty-eight pairs of tra- 
che, or breathing organs, equally 
ramified and divided, to convey 
the air and sustenance to this com- 
plicated tissue. We regard the 
common house-fly as a contempti- 
ble insect—but how important an 
object of study its structure may 
be, can be learned from the fact 
that its eye is one of the most sin- 
gularly and curiously constructed 
mirrors that science has yet invent- 
ed or study discovered. The num- 
ber of lenses in its eyes is reckon- 
ed at six or seven thousand—in 
the eye of a dragon fly, twelve 
thousand—the eye of a butterfly, 
seventeen thousand. The house- 
fly’s wing has a power of six hun- 
dred strokes in a single second, 
which can propel it thirty-five feet, 
while the speed of a swift race 
horse is but ninety feet per second 
—more than a mile a minute. The 
beauty of the butterfly is prover- 
bial; but how much more intense 
should be our admiration when we 
learn that it is a thing of 34,000 
eyes, and that in a single wing 
there have been found 100,000 
scales. The wings of many in- 
sects are of such extreme tenuity, 
that 50,000 of them placed over 
each other, would not compose the 
thickness of a quarter of an inch; 
and yet, thin as they are, each is 
doubie, so that the actual lamine 
here would be 100,000. We often 
see in pools of watcr small bits of 
elongated straw and wood, seem- 
ingly having the power of motion. 
With what interest has science 
invested these, when we discover 
that each elongated tube is the 
home of a caddis worm, which is 
ultimately w become a worm or 
fiv—such as the ephermon fiy. 
These worms are exposed to the 
ravages of birds and fishes, and 
hence they giuc together small bits 
of wood and straw to make a 
house for shelter; and when the 
frail castle is too buoyant, they 
add a piece of gravel to preserve 
the balance, in order that the 
castle shall not be burdensome 
nor too buoyant. We regard the 
web of the common spider as the 
trifling excrescence of a disyusting 
insect—but it is an object of in- 
tense curiosity when we reflect that 
each thread w composed of 4000 
threads, and that 4,000,000 of these 
small threads would not make a 
cod thicker than a single hair 


from a man’s head! 


spider that lives in wa- 
like a diving bell, 

ea div 
another builds house 


hinges, which k it 
constantly In 
conchology are many 


strike the observer with 
astonishment. 
forms vary from a sim- 
ple hollow tube to the 
most complicated con- 
volutions, embodyi 
the shapes of boxes, 
cups, cones, pares, tur- 
bans, etc. he Athe- 
nians used a shell to 
write a vote upon, and 
hence the term testa- 
ment and attestation, 
which are derived from 
testado, a shell. The 
shell animals exude 
from their bodies a vis- 
cid moisture by which 
the shell is increased in 
dimensions, or repaired 
when broken. Linne- 
us has divided shells 
into thirty-six genera; 
and the total number 
of species hitherto de- 
scribed, amounts to 
2600, exclusive of va- 
rieties, of which 550 
are to be found in and 
about the British Isles. 
There was & notion once prev- 
alent in England and Scotland 
that a species of a barnacle shell 
contained the germ of a young 
goose. A writer named Maur 
wrote a treatise expressly on this 
bird, and saysjhe “ opened a hun- 
dred of the goose-bearing shells in 
the Orkneys, and found in all of 
them the rudiments of a bird com- 
letely formed.” Gerard and Sir 
bert Murray both confirm these 
statements. me of the clamp- 
shell species have shells weighing 
over five hundred pounds. Some 
of the smaller shell-fish will pene- 
trate by boring into the hardest 
rock, they being prepared with a 
phosphorescent liquor which they 
discharge against the rock, thus 
decomposing it, and enabling them 
by means of a broad, fleshy tongue, 
to build a home in the hardest 
ledge. The pearl shell-fish are 
well known, but the erroneous val- 
ue once attached to the pearl can 
scarcely be believed. Julius Cesar 
resented Servilia, the mother of 
eae, with a pearl for which he 
paid over $20,000. The famed 
ear-rings of Cleopatra were esti- 
mated in value at $800,000,000. 
The study of these wonderful facts 
and the elevating emotions they 
produce in the mind of the stu- 
dent of nature, are wholesome an- 


. tidotes to the baleful influences of 


a continuous selfish struggle in an 
age of sordid and mercenary strife, 
and we sometimes feel that the innu- 
merable facts thus continually pre- 
sented to the mind of the observer 
by nature, are almost too lightly 
ed. The calm indifference 
with which men familiar with the 
external features of nature are ac- 
customed to regard facts as impor- 
tant as any extant, seems almost a 
species of social blasphemy. The 
law of life is by far the most mar- 
vellous in natural science, and es- 
ially in that department where, 
rom the minuteness of forms, 
its study has hitherto, been very 
limited.— Study of Nature. 


GLEANING IN THE FIELDS, 
The scene herewith given repre- 
sentsa custom of very ancient or- 
igin, when, after-the fruits were 
gathered, it was permitted to the 
poor to go over the land and = 
er for their own use what had been 
Jeft. In the early history of the 
Hebrews, one of the laws of Mo- 
ses did not allow them to go over 
their trees or ficlds a second time 
to gather the fruit or the grain, but 
they were to leave the gleanings to 
the poor, the fatheriess and the 
widow. And to some extent the 
ractice prevails to this day in the 
t. What is thas gathered by 
the needy is like a godsend from 

the hand of Providence, and man 

a sad heart is made glad by th 
offering of kindness and humanity. 
The touchingly simple narrative 
of the book of ~ A in the 
Scriptures, originates glean- 

ing of the cornfields. 


There is one species of 
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TURKISH TOLERATION. 

Abdul Mejid, the present Sultan of Turkey, seeing the exis- 
tence of certain abuses pertaining to the actions of justice, has 
established a new law, making a complete change in the old meth- 
od of administering justice to criminals. The operation of the 
new law will be such as to secure an equitable execution of jus- 
tice, whether the offender be Turk, or Jew, or Gentile. It pro- 
vides that the testimony of no individual shall be refused; and 
will completely nullify the old, one-sided Turkish custom of 
believing the word of one Mussulman before the oaths of twenty 
Christians. The examination or trial of foreigners is, as hereto- 
fore, under the treaty stipulations, to take place in the presence of 
the consul of the nation to which the accused belongs, and the 
consul will, hereafter, like any other member of the court, be al- 
lowed to question the accused and put questions to those cited to 
give information, and, when necessary, shall be permitted to 
express his wishes and opinions on the case. 


Tar Crors.—The editor of the Newburyport Herald, who has 
been looking over the crops within ten or fifteen miles of that 
place, says the corn will be about half an average crop, potatoes 
abundant, vegetables generally short, except onions, and of apples 
a fair supply. This probably tells the story for the whole of the 
State. The apprehensions which were entertained of a failure of 
the crops by the late drought have been much allayed by the late 
refreshing rains all over the country. 

Firzs.—The total amount of loss by fires in the city during 
the year ending 3ist ult., is $156,647; and the insurance on the 
same $106,880. The loss last year was $364,520 less, and the 
insurance $188,176 less than the previous year. 


Mortauity.—The great number of deaths among foreigners 
in the United States is appalling, and averages it is thought, at 
least fifty per cent. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» The Charleston (S.C.) Artesian well has reached the depth 
of 1177 feet. It will be bad if Truth should ever get in that well. 
.»+. Another summer has past, and a hard one it has been. 
Fires, failures, disease and death have brought mourning to many. 
+++. We learn more truth concerning ourselves from our ene- 
mies, than from our friends. 
+++. The friends of Smith O’Brien are said to have received 
information of his arrival in Belgium on his way to Ireland. 
-+++ The man who heard a call from the “ voice of glory,” waited 
for the echo ; it was “ gory,” so he concluded to stay at home. 
+++.» There needs but one bad inclination to make a man vicious ; 
but many good ones are necessary to make him virtuous. 
- It is stated that there are over 40,000 Chinamen at pres- 
ent in California, and 25,000 on their way thither. 
++. The tobacco crop now growing in Connecticut river val- 
ley is very flourishing, and is one of the finest ever raised there. 
+++. Why would it be unchristian-like for a woman to assume 
the part of aman‘ Because she would become a he then. 
+++» One firm in Baltimore have reduced the price of guano 
some $2 to $5 a ton, and now ¢ell it from $50 to $53 a ton. 
+++. The State debt of Arkansas amounts to $4,082,046, which 
is annually augmented by about $180,000 of unpaid interest. 
+++ There is a time when nothing, a time when something, 
but no time when all things are to be said. 
«+e. The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad have decided to build 
a fence on each side of their track the whole length of their road. 
+++» The monument to Henry Clay in Lexington cemetery, 
- Every road leading out of San Francisco is blocked up by 
and noone can pas until he has paid tl 
. In New York a man named Bishop forged a check on the 
Chemical Bank for upwards of $6000. 
«+++ In the city of Liverpool, England, with a population of 
+++. Late accounts state that the Turks have met with a ter- 
rible defeat at Kars, and lost two thousand men as prisoners. 
- Brevet Lieut. Colonel John McClelland, of the Topo- 


graphical Engineers, died in Knoxville, Tenn., lately, of cholera. 


HISTORICAL CHANGES, 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates the mutability of human 
affairs, and the complete change which a few years often serve to 
bring about i relations of people to each other, than the present 
alliance of France and England, and we may add Austria, against 
the autocrat of all the Russias. Not quite forty years have passed 
away since England, Austria, and Russia, with other powers of 
Europe, were banded together against France, cementing their 
alliance with their best blood on the fatal field of Waterloo. To 
the readers of the journals of that period it must certainly have 
seemed as if the friendships of England and Russia were to be 
eternal. 

The Emperor Alexander was almost deified by the British 
tories; Sir Walter Scott wrote a hymn in which the choicest 
blessings of Heaven were invoked upon his head, while curses 
were showered on that of the “fallen tyrant,” as Napoleon was 
termed. The other performers in the closing act of the sanguinary 
drama also received their full share of honor. The Prussian brute, 
Blacher, coming to England reeking with blood and brandy, after 
celebrating his successes by going drunk to bed in his boots and 
spurs, at the Chateau of St. Cloud, received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from the University of Oxford. Since then 
what changes! The nephew of the man who was driven from 
France by a million allied bayonets, now sits upon the throne, and 
is recognized by the British sovereign as her ally and brother. 

The tri-colored standard, which the fate of Waterloo trailed in 
the dust, now waves side by side with the red cross of St. George. 
What would the “Iron Duke,” now mouldering in his grave, 
have said, if he had been told, in 1815, that his military secretary, 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset (now Lord Raglan), would in a few years 
be acting under the general orders of a French marshal, the ser- 
vant of the deadly enemy of the Bourbons, and armed against his 
trusty friends, the Cossacks of the Ukraine and the Don? Was 
it for this, that England poured out her blood and treasures in 
twenty-five years of battle on sea and land? Was it for this, she 
sent armies into the field, and assassins into the heart of France ? 

The humiliating feature of this phase of history for British 
statesmen is the fact, that the great political interests involved are 
the same now as in 1815, when they espoused so ardently the other 
side. Russia then, as now, had her eye fixed on Constantinople 
and the East. Catherine the Great and her successors marched 
to the same point. Alexander would never have broken with 
Napoleon, if the latter had favored his design on the Turkish 
empire. Then, as now, the people of France had pronounced 
emphatically against the Bourbons—a fact sufficiently proved on 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, by the abandonment of the 
royal cause by the vast armies of Frenchmen assembled to oppose 
his progress; by the joyous surrender of the throne to the man of 
the people, without a shot fired, or a blow struck for the Bourbon 
lilies. 

Napoleon the Great held the throne of France by a far less 
questionable title than Napoleon the Little. Yet the latter imme- 
diately after the infamous affairs of the second of December was 
recognized by Great Britain, and his alliance eagerly courted. 
Verily, Napoleon the Great is avenged, Waterloo atoned for. No 
greater humiliation could be conceived for England than her rec- 
ognition of a mere adventurer, an adroit knave, but lately a loafer 
in the streets of London, an arrant Jeremy Diddler, as emperor 
of France. Aman of the most commanding genius, a soldier 
whose prowess was tried in a hundred battles, a legislator whose 
code is the admiration of the world, a man of pure morals, was 
the object of England’s deadly hate for a fifth of a century, and 
crushed by her power. 

Now the scene changes ; an individual with no claim to consid- 
eration but his family name, with no credit except that which at- 
taches to an ingenious trickster, who has never made a single 
campaign, whose legislative acts are only feeble plagiarisms, is 
welcomed with open arms, courted, complimented and fraternized 
with by the model kingdoms of Europe. ©! great John Bull! 
thou art in thy own conceit wise with more than the wisdom of 
Solomon, yet thou art in sober truth a most egregious blunderer 
in politics, and therefore worse than criminal. 


1n Itaty.—A correspondent of the Newark Adver- 
tiser, writing from Florence under date of August 10, says that 
Italy is now environed by a cordon sanitaire, so that no one can en- 
ter or leave, by land or sea, without undergoing a vexatious quar- 
antine. The cholera, at the date of the letter, was raging with 
great severity at Naples and Genoa. There were 305 deaths at 
Naples on the 5th, and for sone days previous the number had 


averaged over 200. 


A sINnGuLAR FATAL AccipENnT.—Recently, as a boy named 
Macey and a son of the late Judge Barculo were playing around 
the academy at Poughkeepsie, during recess, on turning a corner, 
their heads came in collision with such violence as to rupture a 
blood vessel and cause the death of young Barculo. The other 
boy was seriously injured and taken home insensible, 


Groucrster —The assessors’ value of Gloucester is $3,550,000. 
In tonnage Gloucester is the third port in the State, ranking next 
after Boston and New Bedford, and the third in foreign commerce, 
ranking next to Salem. 


Cory Rieut 1x —It ie decided that a foreigner can- 


not hold a copy-right in England, unless he is in the country when 
the work is issued. 


Aoricutturst.—The York County, Me., Agricultural Exhi- 
bition and Fair will be bolden at Biddeford, Oct. 4th and 5th. 


GOLD FISH. 

The Portsmouth Journal says these beautiful specimens of the 
finny tribe may be rapidly increased with very little trouble. A 
fresh water pond, no consequence whether made from springs or 
from rain, in which no destructive fish have a home, is all that is 
needed for their residence and rapid increase. The coldest weath- 
er of winter, even though the ice confine them, does them no in- 
jary. In pond on the Portsmouth city farm, some of these fish 
were put a few years ago. From these, tens of thousands have 
been taken, and may be seen, not only in numerous globes in our 
own city, bat also in many different places in New England. 
These fish command a high price in some places, and might be 
made a source of much profit to those who would devote a little 
attention to raising them. 

Rartways 1x Inp1a.—Railways are planned for India on a 
magnificent scale, and the whistle is fast becoming a familiar 
sound at Bombay. The influence of the introduction of this 
means of communication in a country so full of people and where 
roads are scarcely known, musg be very great. 

Tue Matts.—For transportation alone the amount appropri- 
ated is five million two hundred thousand dollars ; for the com- 
pensation of postmasters, two million. The whole expense on 
the Department for the next fiscal year is estimated at $8,319,000 ; 
and an anticipated deficiency of $2,344,464 is provided for. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James Wood to Mrs. Ellen Williams; 
Capt. John Travia to Mrs. Catherine Yales. 

By kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Benjamin D. Gorham to Miss Climena F. Mars- 
ton, of West Parsonfield; Mr. Charles H. Prince to Miss Catharine M. Dolaad ; 
Mr. Cornelius Drew to Miss Mary C. Pearson. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Joseph A. Chariton to Miss Sarah J. Gay. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John H. Burt to Miss Mary J. Cushing, both of 
Milton. 

By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. George Carl to Miss BE. Gaebich. 

By Kev. Mr. Cilley, Mr Moves F. Leavitt to Miss Joanna H. Tumey, of Lynn. 

At Roxbury, by Kev. Dr. Hooker, Mr. Ellsworth Torrey to Miss Anna Maria 
White 


At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Stephen Hemmenway to Miss Lydia 
Cc 


A. Cram. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Charles C. Holyoke to Miss Mary 
Wyllys Gannett. 

At Andover, by George Poster, Esq., Mr. William 0. Woodbridge to Misa 
Lucy Ann Mason. 

At ew, & by Rev. Dr. Lunt, Mr. Henry Mitchell, of Nantucket, to Miss 
E 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. William A. Fuller to Miss Sarah 


Emerson. 
Me., by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Albert Farrar to Miss Elisabeth 
A ge. 


> 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Edmund Trowbridge, 77; Widow Mary Milne, 77; Mrs. 
Georgiana E.. wife of Mr Charles C. Litchfield, 24; Misa Charlotte 8., daugh- 

ter of Mr. Edward Perkins, 19; Widow Jemima Glover, 80; Everly B. 
Warren, 2 years 5 months; Miss Charlotte Trask, 22; Dr. James B. Gregerson, 
46; William, son of the late Mr. Thorndike Knight. of Salem. 19. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Emanuel Swasey, formerly of Needham, 54. 

At Dedham, Widow Catherine Damrell, 71. 

At Natick, William Farris, Esq , 

At Salem, Capt. Joseph Strout, 69; Mr. Patrick Tierney, 46 

At Gloucester, Mrs Mary A. Lull, “45; Mr. Enos B. Griffin, 20. 

At Rowley, Rev. Humphrey Richards, late pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Neponset. 

t Groton, Mrs. Lucy R., wife of George F. Parley, Beq., 54. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Abram French, Esq., B. 

At Lawrence, Miss Mary Kuth, daughter of Hon. Robert ( ‘rors. 24. 

At Taunton, Miss Elizabeth Lincoln, 20; Mrs. Alice M. Brickill, 18. 

At Plymouth, Mr Henry Finney, Jr. s 24. 

At Fall River, Mr. Alexander Groves, te Mrs. Anna Brown, 75. 

At Hanover, Mr. Isaac Henry Mead, 29. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Emeline D Rice, 48; Mr. Elias Pratt, 81. 

At Middleboro’, Mr. J. T. Reed, 23, and weighing at his death, 430 pounds. 

At Freetown, Mrs. Doreas Belcher, of Randolph, 70. 

At Sandwich. Mrs. Temperance Leonard, 85. 

At Portland, Mr. Peter Pierce, 96. 

At Washington, D. C., Thowas Jordan, Esq., formerly of Boston, 88. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. ] 
FAREWELL. 


BY A. ALPHONSO CLOYES. 


The stars of heaven to-night are brightly gleaming, 
The night winds moan around the old elm tree, 

And while the world in silence lies and dreaming, 
I watch the stars and dream of thee. 


Dark is the night, but darker o’er my spirit, 
Resteth a cloud, no sunlight can dispel,— 

Thy last word,—on the wild night wind I hear it— 
A voice amid the tree-tops sighs, “‘ Farewell!” 


Farewell! perhaps we meet no more forever ! 
But the bright past can ne’er forgotten be; 
Still when the moonbeams on the blue lake quiver, 
Glad thoughts will rise, of happy hours and thee! 
Dark is the path of life that we are treading, 
Black clouds each day upon our pathway rise, 


But still some bright hours come, a halo shedding, 
Calm as a sunset ’neath the Tuscan skies. 


Bright as the waters that are ever sprinkling 
The roses in Granada’s silent halls, 
Low as the music of those fountains tinkling, 
When clear the moonlight o’er the Alhambra falls. 


Such are the hours that we have passed together ; 
Brightly they rise o’er memory’s surging sea: 
And still through life, in dark or sunny weather, 
My heart will fiy, on swiftest wing, to thee. 


» 
> 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial] 
ELDORADO. 


No. IL. 


BY THOMAS BULFINOE. 


Wuey Orellana in his ill-appointed bark, and with his crew enfee- 


bled by famine, had reached the junction of the river Napo with 
the Amazon, and found no sources of supply which he had been led 
to expect, he had no difficulty in satisfying his companions that 
their only chance of preservation was in continuing their descent 
of the river, and leaving the party under Pizarro to their fate. 
He then formally renounced the commission which Pizarro had 
given him, and received the command anew from the election of 
his men; that so he might make discoveries for himself and pot 
holding a deputed authority, in the name of another. It was upon 
the last day of December, 1541, that this voyage was begun; one 
of the most adventurous that has ever been undertaken. The 
little stock of provisions with which they had parted from the 
army was already exhausted, and they boiled their leathern gir- 
dies and the leather of their shoes with such herbs as seemed most 
likely to be nourishing and harmless, for it was only by experi- 
ment that they were able to distinguish the wholesome from the 
poisonous. On the 8th of January, being reduced almost to the 
last extremity with hunger, they heard before daylight an Indian 
drum ; a joyful sound ; for be the natives what they would, friendly 
or hostile, this they knew, that it must be their own fault now if they 
should die of hunger. At daybreak, being eagerly upon the lookout, 
they perceived four canoes, which put back upon seeing the brigan- 
tine ; and presently they saw a village where a great body of the na- 
tives were assembled and appeared ready to defend it. The Span- 
iards were too hungry to negotiate. Orellana bade them land in 
good order and stand by each other. They attacked the Indians 
like men who were famishing and fought for food, put them speedily 
to the rout, and found an immediate supply. While they were 
enjoying the fruits of their victory, the Indians came near them, 
more to gratify curiosity than resentment. Orellana spoke to 
them in some Indian language, which they partly understood. 
Some of them took courage and approached him. He gave them 
a few European trifies, and asked for their chief, who came with- 
out hesitation, was well pleased with the presents which were 
given him, and offered them anything which it was in his power 
to supply. Provisions were requested, and presently peacocks, 
partridges, fish and other things were brought in great abundance. 
The next day thirteen chiefs came to see the strangers. They 
were gaily adorned with feathers and gold, and had plates of gold 
upon the breast. Orellana received them courteously, required 
them to acknowledge obedience to the crown of Castile, took ad- 
vantage as usual of their ignorance to affirm that they consented, 
and took possession of their country in the emperor’s name. 


Such is Orellana’s own account of this first interview. It was 
his object to create a high idea of the riches of the provinces which 
he had discovered. It isnot probable that these tribes had any 
gold, for later discoveries showed that none of the tribes on the 
Amazon were so far advanced as to use it. It was here that they 
heard the first accounts of the rich and powerful nation, composed 
wholly of women, whom, in recollection of the female warriors of 
classic antiquity, they called the Amazons. Here the Spaniards 
built a better brigantine than the frail one in which they were em- 
barked. ll fell to work, Orellana being the first at any exertion 
that was required. They caulked it with cotton, the natives sup- 
plied pitch, and in thirty-five days the vessel was launched. On 
the 24th of April they once more embarked. For eighty leagues 
the banks were peopled with friendly tribes, then the course of the 
river lay between desert mountains, and they were fain to feed 
upon herbs and parched corn, not even finding a place where they 
could fish. 

Thus far they seem to have found the natives friendly or not 
actively hostile; but as they descended they came to a populous 
province belonging to a chief called Omagua, if, as is conjectured, 


that is not rather the name of the tribe itself than of their chief. 
One morning a fleet of canoes was seen advancing with hostile 
demonstrations. ‘The Indians carried’ shields made of the skins 
of the alligator. They came on with beat of tambgur and with 
war-cries, threatening to devour the strangers. The Spaniards 
brought their two vessels close together that they might aid one 


another in the defence; but when they came to use their powder 


it was damp, and they had nothing but their cross-bows to trust 
to, and plying these as well as they could, they continued to fall 
down the stream, fighting as they went. Presently they came to 
an Indian town. Half the Spaniards landed to attack it, leaving 
their companions to maintain the fight upon the water. 

They won the town and loaded themselves with provisions, but 
eighteen of the party were wounded and one killed. They had 


neither surgeon nor any remedy for the wounded. Nothing could 
be done for them except “psalming;” that is, repeating some 
verses of the psalms over the wound. This mode of treatment 
was not unusual, and as it was less absurd than the methods which 
were ordinarily in use at that day, it is no wonder if it proved 
more successful. 


For two days and two nights after this, they were constantly 
annoyed by the canoes of the natives following and endeavoring to 


board them. But the Spaniards had now dried some powder, and 
one of them, getting a steady mark at the chief of the Indians, 
shot him in the breast. His people gathered round him, and 
while they were thus occupied, the brigantines shot ahead. 

Thus they proceeded with alternate good and evil fortune, now 
finding the Indians friendly, and supplies of provisions abundant, 
and then encountering hostile tribes which assailed them with all 


their power, or long regions of unpeopled country, where they 


were reduced to the utmost straits for want of food. Six months 
had now been consumed on their voyage, and as yet no appear- 


ance of Eldorado, though, if their accounts may be trusted, they | 


several times came upon populous places, which had many streets, 
all opening upon the river and apparently leading to some greater 
city in the interior. On the 22d of June, on turning an angle of 
the river they saw the country far before them, and great numbers 


of people collected seemingly with hostile intentions. Orellana 
offered them trinkets at which they scoffed, but he persisted in 
making towards the shore to get food either by persuasion or 
force. A shower of arrows was discharged from the shore, which 
wounded five of the crew. They nevertheless landed, and after a 
hot contest repulsed the natives, killing some seven or eight of 
them. The historian of the voyage, who was one of the adven- 
turers, affirms that ten or twelve Amazons fought at the head of 
these people, who were their subjects, and fought desperately 
because any one who fied in battle would be beaten to death by 
these female tyrants. He describes the women as very tall and 
large-limbed, white of complexion, the hair long, platted and 
banded round the head. It is amusing to observe how this story 
was magnified by later narrators, who learned it only by tradition. 
It is stated in these late accounts that Orellana fought on this 
occasion with a great army of women. 

Of a prisoner whom they took, Orellana asked questions about 
Eldorado and the Amazons, and got as usual such answers as he 
expected. This may partly be set down to the score of self- 
deception, and partly to the fact that they conversed with these 
people by signs and by means of the few words of their language 
which the Spaniards knew, or supposed they knew, the meaning 
of. He learned from the prisoner that the country was subject to 
women, who lived after the manner of the Amazons of the an- 
cients, and who possessed gold and silver in abundance. There 
were in their dominions fine temples of the Sun, all covered with 
plates of gold; their houses were of stone, and their cities walled. 
We can hardly doubt that the desire to tempt adventurers to join 
him in his subsequent expedition to conquer and colonize those 
countries had its effect in magnifying these marvels. 

Shortly after this, the Spaniards thought they perceived the 
tide. After another day’s voyage they came to some inhabited 
islands, and to their infinite joy, saw that they had not been mis- 
taken, for the marks of the tide here were certain. Here they lost 
another of their party in a skirmish with the natives. From this 
place the country was low, and they could never venture to land 
except upon the islands, among which they sailed as they sup- 
posed about two hundred leagues, the tide coming up with great 
force. One day the smaller vessel struck upon a snag, which 
stove in one of her planks, and she filled. They however landed 
to seek for provisions; but the inhabitants attacked them with 
such force that they were forced to retire, and when they came to 
their vessels they found that the tide had left the only serviceable 
one dry. Orellana ordered half his men to fight, and the other 
half to thrust the vessel into the water; that done, they righted 
the old brigantine and fastened in a new plank, all which was 
completed in three hours, by which time the Indians were weary 
of fighting, and left them in peace. The next day they found a 
desert place, where Orellana halted to repair both vessels. This 
took them eighteen days, during which they suffered much from 
hunger. 

As they drew near the sea they halted again for fourteen days 
to prepare for their sea voyage ; made cordage of herbs, and sewed 
the cloaks on which they slept, into sails. On the 8th of August 
they proceeded again, anchoring with stones when the tide turned, 
though it sometimes came in such strength as to drag these mis- 
erable anchors. Here the natives were happily of a milder mood 
than those whom they had lately dealt with. From them they 
procured roots and Indian corn, and having laid in what store 
they could, they made ready to emer upon the sea in these frail 
vessels, with their miserable tackling, and with insufficient food, 
without pilot, compass or any knowledge of the coast. 

It was on the 26th of August that they sailed out of the river, 


passing between two islands which were about four leagues asun- 
der. The whole length of the voyage from the ‘place where they 
had embarked to the sea, they computed at eighteen hundred 
leagues. ‘Thus far their weather had been always favorable, and 
it did not fail them now. They kept along the coast to the north- 


ward, just at safe distance. The two brigantines parted company 
in the night. They in the larger one got into the gulf of Paria, 
from whence all their labor at the oar for seven days could not 
extricate them. During this time they lived upon a sort of plum 
called “Nogos,” being the only food they could find. At length 
they were whirled through those tremendous currents which Co- 
lumbus called the “‘ Dragon’s mouths,” and September the 11th, 
not knowing where they were, reached the island of Cubagua, 
where they found a colony of their countrymen. The old brigan- 


tine had arrived at the same place, two days before them. Here 
they were received with the welcome, which their wonderful ad- 
venture deserved, and from hence Orellana proceeded to Spain to 
give the king an account of his discoveries in person. ‘The recep- 
tion he met with, and what further steps he took to discover El- 
dorado, shall be told in our next number. 
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[Gathered for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORR. 
[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 


exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


SEPTEMBER SEVENTEENTH. 
1787.—Convention at Philadelphia agree upon a Constitution. 
1814.—Gallant sortie of Fort Erie, commanded by Gen. Brown 
1847.—Gen. Scott levied a contribution of $150,000 on Mexico. 
1850.—300 buildings burned at San Francisco. 


SEPTEMBER EIGHTEENTH. 


1675.—Narraganset massacre of the “flower of Essex,” at 
Bloody Brook. 


1759.—Canada surrendered to the English. 
1793.—Corner stone of the Capitol laid by Washington. 
1838.—Great eclipse of the sun in New England. 
1842.—J. C. Colt committed suicide to avoid execution. 


SEPTEMBER NINETEENTH. 


1777.—Drawn battle at Stillwater, N. J. 


1799.—The French, under Brane, defeated the English and 
Russians at Bergen. 

1844.—-Great Whig convention at Boston, Daniel Webster 
presiding. 

1849.—Convicts driven from the Cape of Good Hope. 

SEPTEMBER TWENTIETH. 

1777.—Massacre at Paoli by the British, under Gen. Grey. 

1792.—Louis Philippe fought against Prussia at Volney. 

1846.—Terrific gale at Newfoundland, causing fatal wrecks. 


SEPTEMBER TWENTY-FIRST. 
1327.—Edward II. murdered at the instigation of his queen. 
1789.—Baton Rouge stormed by Governor Galvez, of Louisiana. 
1794.—Egyptians defeated at Grand Cairo by the French. 
1832.—Sir Walter Scott died at Abbotsford. 
1846.—Battle at Monterey commenced—4700 Americans and 
10,000 Mexicans. 
SEPTEMBER TWENTY-SECOND. 
1692.—Six women and two men hung at Salem, Massachusetts, 
for “bewitching.” 
1722.—Sam. Adams born at Boston, Mass. 
1847.—Guizot placed at the head of Louis Philippe’s council. 
1851.—Submarine telegraph laid from Dover to Calais. 


SEPTEMBER TWENTY-THIRD. 
1797.—Lafayette liberated from Olmutz prison. 
1812.—British man-of-war “ Highflyer” captured by the U. 8. 
ship “ President.” 
1836.—Madame Malibran, “ queen of song,” died, aged 36. 
1838.—Great fire in Taunton, Mass. 
1846.—Americans victorious at Monterey. 


> 


DESPISE NOT NEW THINGS. 


The world’s history is full of the persecution of great men, who 
stepped forward in advance of their age, warning us to look kindly 
on honest pu , and to judge with charity what we do not com- 
prehend. Let us not ridicule or despise new things, because they 
conflict with our observation or seem to be impracticable. There 
is hardly a discovery or invention in art that not had its day 
of trial and discouragement. Many a man has gone heart-broken 
to his grave, in whom the fire of genius has burned, unseen 
and unappreciated, when adverse circumstances, or shrinking 
timidity, or cold neglect, or the want of a kind word, have 
come like a mountain upon him and kept his secret bugied for- 
ever. Prison bars have been pressed by throbbing brows which 
would have redeemed the world. The records of the world are 
full of the neglect of merit, and re nothing has been told. Per- 
haps there is scarcely a man living who has not, during some 
portion of his life, known some one who pined unheeded, wanting 
the genial air and sunshine which never came. Men get mis- 
placed, and do not meet the magnet to draw out the metal within 
them. Mediocrity writes verses, when it should be holding the 
plow, and the true poet does the drudgery of life, not dreaming 
why the fire torments him. The flint and steel are cold and cheer- 
less until struck together, and they may never come in contact.— 
Russell’s Charitable Mechanic Address. 


The consideration of a great evil, is a sort of remedy against a 
small one. Aristippus had a house burnt down; and when a 
friend of his expressed a concern for him, he said, I have three 
houses left yet, and you have but one in all; hence I have more 
reason to t your misfortune, than you have mine,—Plutarch. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The fifth of September was the anniversary of the first sitting 
of the American Revolutionary Congress, in 1774.——— A party 
on a blackberrying expedition among the Berkshire mountains 
were lately interrupted in their picnic by the falling of cinders. 
To their horror, they discovered that the woods were on fire, and 
with great difficulty, aided by a providential change of wind, they 
made their escape just before the flames crackled through the 
branches of their retreat. ——Ten editors have been elected to 
the Canadian parliament. ——— Extreme cold produces the same 
perception on the skin as great heat. When mercury is frozen at 
forty degrees below zero, the sensation is the same as that of 
touching red hot iron.—— All the counties in Texas, as far as 


heard from, have gone in favor of the one gallon law. —— Beets, 
if baked in the peel, are far preferable to potatoes, and will pro- 
bably, to a great extent, during the coming season, take the place 
of that diseased vegetable. The taxable property of Connec- 
ticut is estimated to it to $244,818,817. The Chinese of 
the present day are said to have lost a curious secret. They knew 
formerly how to paint their porcelain with fishes and other crea- 


tures, in such a manner that these figures never appeared to the 


eye until the vases were filled with liquor. —— Many bad things 
are done only for the sake of custom; which will make a good 
practice as easy to us as an ill one. The Judge of Probate of 
Essex county has declared the will of Dr. Manning, of Ipswich, 
invalid. He left the bulk of his property to found a High School 
in Ipswich, disinheriting his son. -The ground for setting the will 
aside was insanity.——Four hundred horses, designed for the 


service of the United States in New Mexico, were lost by a stam- 
pede on the plains recently. There is an Isabella grape vine 


in a garden at Hartford, which measures 10 1-2 inches in diameter, 
and 84 feet in length. I ten branches, covers a space of over 
twenty feet in breadth, and will yield from ten to twelve bushels of 
grapes this year. ——— Wealth without friends, is like life without 
health ; the one is an uncomfortable fortune, the other a miserable 


being. —— The Portland people think seriously of introducing 
water into the city from Lake Sebago, forty miles distant. The 


lake is six hundred feet higher than Bramhall’s Hill (the highest 
point of land in the city), and nine hundred higher than the Atlan- 
tic. A water spout descended at Charlottesville, Virginia, on 
the 25th ult., by which a horse was washed away and a lady 
drowned. —— Twelve millions of gallons of whiskey are sold 
annually in Cincinnati, and are sent thence to all parts of the 
Union. Thus corn to the value of two millions of dollars is 
annually melted into aleohol.—— Five things are requisite to a 
good officer; ability, clean hands, despatch, patience and impar- 
tiality. —— There had arrived at ‘New York, during the month of 
August, 38,600 alien passengers. An unusually large proportion 
was made up of Germans, there being 24,000 of this class to 7800 
Irish. —— The superintendent of the Michigan Central Railroad 
has issued an order to dispense entirely with labor through the 
whole line on Sunday. —— Parker’s Hotel, in School Street, Bos- 
ton, now in process of erection under the charge of that skilful 
architect, Wm. Washburn, Esq., will be an ornament to the city. 
A marble front of six stories will have a very imposing appear- 
ance. —— Mrs. I. C. Frost, the actress, has come into possession 
of $30,000 by the death of a relative. —— In Montreal, a machine 
for sawing firewood worked by two horses, has been introduced, 
and threatens to do away with the old-fashioned method of sawing 
by hand. The horses are driven with the machine from yard to 
yard, as employment offers. —— Messrs. Wier & Cochran, of 
Liverpool, are about to establish a line of packets between that 
city and Portland. Four or five clippers will be placed on the 
line immediately. 


MEDICINE IN TURKEY. 

The state of medical knowledge is extremely low in Turkey, 
the only exception being in some of the larger towns, where a 
few of the practitioners have been educated in Italy, France or 
Athens. The treatment of mild and chronic cases is generally in 
the hands of charlatans or sorcerers. Various are the decoctions 
of herbs and preparations of ointment had recourse to by the 
one; while the others, principally women, practise incantations 
and enchantments, and the patients are often carried, when al- 
most dead, over the roughest mountain roads, to the church or 
convent, and there left to die. This, of course, refers to the 
Greek portion of the population. Some empirics confine them- 
selves solely to the treatment of dislocations and fractures. The 
means used by such people are juleps and ptisans, with hot poul- 
tices of ashes and water. Bleeding, blistering and dressing of 
sores are usually performed by the barbers. 


> 


New Coiiece.—A Polytechnic College for the State of Penn- 
sylvania has been organized, and has been in existence in Phila- 
delphia for more than a year past. It is founded on the plan of the 
industrial colleges of continental Europe, and is designed to af- 
ford a thorough professional education to students intended for en- 
gineering, mining, agriculture and the chemical arts. The present 
session, which is just commencing, opens under flattering auspices. 


BREAKWATER at Provincetown.—The general government, 
this summer, has been building a bulk-head or breakwater, with 
spiles and plank, on Long Point, Provincetown, 1551 feet in 
length, and about four feet high above the surface of the sand. It 
was completed on the 10th ult. 


> 


Sure-Buritp1nc.—There are now on the stocks at Richmond, 
Me., ten large sized ships and a brig, all of which will be ready 
for sea this fall. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


There is a great crop of apples in western Ohio, where good 
ones are plenty at thirty cents a 1. 

A new German , just started in Detroit, rejoices in the 
euphonious name of iter Unterhaltungsblatt. 


A process is said to have been discovered by which ink can be 
removed from newspapers, so as to render them available for the 
printer a second time. ; 

The great elm on Boston Common can be historically traced 
as a large tree in 2006, that the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery held a meeting under its branches. 

The Baptist College for Wisconsin has been located at Beaver 
Dam. The citizens of the village have pledged $15,000 in cash 
subscriptions, and furnished a site worth at least $4000. 


An Irish girl in Chicopee went to a dressmaker to get a shroud 
for herself, for she said if she had the cholera and died, her com- 
ow would provide nothing of the sort for her. An agreeable 

orethought. 

Chicago is in the full tide of prosperity as a city. She com- 
menced in the race for cotnbeutal prosperity oar twelve or fif- 
teen years since, and now stands unrivalled amongst the cities of 
the west for the construction of great public works at their doors. 


The St. Anthony’s Express says that in the town of Minneap- 


olis, Iowa, an old mud turtle was recently captured, upon whose 
venerable back was found “1768,” in legible fi . The in- 
seription, it is supposed, was carved upon his shell eighty-five 
years since by some of the early French voyagers. 

The citizens of Florida are engaged in the discussion whether 
they shall remove the seat of government as the constitution pro- 
vides for. Tallahasse, the present location, is two hundred miles 
from the hical centre of the State, and at least one hun- 


geogral 
dred and fifty miles from the centre of actual population. 


“The art of the writer,” says the Edinburgh Review, “ can 


only be acquired pen in hand, as that of the swimmer must be 
learned in the water, at whatever risk ; and however long the first 
experiment may be delayed, the result in both cases is almost un- 
avoidably an awkward display of ill-directed powers, coupled 
with distressing and unnecessary effort.” 

An Artesian well at Belcher’s em 54 refinery, in St. Louis, is 
2200 feet in depth, and the Rte of boring is still going on. It 
is said to be the deepest well in the world. At the depth of seven 
hundred feet a vein of salt and water was struck, and at fifteen 


hundred a quantity of remarkably pure sulphur water burst forth, 
which still continues to issue from the mouth of the well. 

A little girl named Ellen Lyon, aged five years, while playi 
near the of the Cohocksink Creek, Philadelphia, on 
an afternoon lately, fell in and was drowned. The father of 
the child went to creek for the rerrere of washing, and while 
in the water felt something soft under his feet. On bringing it to 
the surface, what was his distress and horror to find that it was 
his own child. 


There is an immense amount of wheat in the railroad depots at 
Richmond, Virginia. There are eight large mills in operation in 
that city, and two of them grind at least nine hundred barrels 
each per day. It is mostly shipped however for the South Amer- 
ican market, where it is a favorite over all others. The climate 
does not sour it, and the secret is said to consist in packing it 
while it is hot. 


Foreign Items. 


Over seventy members of the Irish constab have volun- 
teered to join the British troops in Turkey. Some have been ap- 
pointed to subaltern ranks in the commissariat department. 

Mr. Stephenson’s tubular bridge over the Nile, at Benha, is to 
have ten arches, and is to be 870 feet in length. The Egyptian 
railway will pass over the top. 

There is a sum of about £15,000 already accumulated from un- 
claimed property in the English post-office, and this amount is 
about to be dedicated, with the consent of the treabury, to pro- 
moting life assurance among the post-office servants. 


Mons. Barral says there never was so wet a June in France as 
the last. Rain fell two-thirds of the time. The average observed 
at Marbone was 74-100, representing a saturated atmosphere ; 
the minimum was 59 and the maximum was 86. 

Rev. Thomas Robinson, of the Isle of Wight, committed sui- 
cide on the 17th of August, by jumping from the Shakspeare 
Clitf, Dover, a height of between three and four hundred feet. His 
wife was at a hotel at Dover awaiting his return at the time. 

At the Westford assizes (Ireland), the orphan children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sweeney gt. £5000 damages against the Great South- 
ern and Western Railway Company, on account of the loss of 
their father and mother, who were killed by the railway accident 
at Straffan, last autumn. 


A single lady died lately at St. Malo, France, worth four mil- 
lions of francs, leaving twenty-two wills, all of which it was nec- 
essary for the judicial authorities toexamine. A married woman 
cannot make a will in France—a single one can—and this lady 
seemed determined to enjoy the privilege to the utmost. 

The cholera has returned with extreme severity in Paris. Dur- 
ing the time of its greatest prevalence, no less than six physicians 
fell victims to its ravages, and innumerable cases proved fatal 
within a few hours. At Marseilles, its vehemence, and the panic 
which attended it, have happily greatly subsided. 

Two lines of steamers, one French and the other Austrian, run 
between Constantinople and Alexandria, tonching at various 
ports on the coast, and affording opportunities, almost weekly, for 
missionaries and others to pass from place to place. Another line 
is expected soon to be added. 

A French gentleman has invented a mechanical apparatus 
which, when fixed on the keel of a vessel, will denote accurate 
her speed. It is a kind of dial fitted to the ship externally, whic 
corresponds with a similar indication on board. It is about to be 
tried on one of Her Majesty’s steamers. 


The Prussian Correspondenz announces that a new levy of re- 
cruits is about to be ordered throughout the Russian empire. This 
will be the fifth since thé commencement of the Oriental compli- 
cation, and will raise the total amount to about forty per one 


. thousand souls. This shows the enormous wear and tear, and 


that the reserves are already exhausted. 


The new rockets now manufacturing at the school of Maritime 
Pyrotechny, at Toulon, have been tried in the Fort St. Louis. 
ese rockets of ninety-five centimetres, are armed with a twelve 
und shell. The result of the experiment was most satisfactory. 
itherto the range has never exceeded 3300 or 3500 metres. On 
this occasion they reached a distance of from 4000 to 4300 m: tres, 
or more than a league. 


Sands of Bold. 


.--. If the minds be consonant, the best friendship is between 
different fortunes.— Fuller. 

«++. The conflict of patience is such that the vanquished is 
better than the vanquisher.—£uripides. 


. +++ When things are plain of themselves, a set argument does 


but perplex and confound them.—Charron, 


++. It is better to judge between strangers than between inti- 
mate s; for by the first one is sure to gain a friend, and by the 
other an enemy.—Bias. 

.--. If I study any science it is that which treats of the knowl- 
See of myself, and instructs me how to live and die well.— 


+++» Virtue is reproached as design, and religion as only in- 
terest. The best of qualities must not pass without a but to allay 
their merit and abate their praises.—Pen. 

.... In conversation, a man of good sense will seem to be less 
knowing, more obliging, and choose to be on a level with others, 
rather oppress with the superiority of his genius.— Tattler. 

.... Knowledge that terminates in curiosity and speculation, js 
inferior to that which is useful ; and of all useful knowledge, that 
is the most so which consists in a due care and just notion of 
ourselves. — St. Bernard. 


.+++ Hope is the last thing that dieth in man; and though it 
be exceeding deceitful, yet it is of this good use to us, that while 
we are travelling through this life, it conducts us in an easier and 
more pleasant way to our journey’s end.—Rochefoucauld. 


Joker's Budget. 


How to get a good wife—take a good girl and go to the 
parson, 


The man who was struck by a coincidence is in a fair way of 
recovery. 

Appropriate exclamation to be used when a hole is found in a 
stocking—darn it! 

They have got to wing chickens so | in Massachusetts, 
that to sell by the like pork. These 
are chickens to crow over. 


Money is so scarce in the west that when two dollars meet they — 


are such strangers to each other that the owners have to intro- 
duce them. 
A _—. editor thinks Hiram Powers, the sculptor, is a swind- 


ler, b e chiselled an unfortunate Greek girl out of a block of 
marble. 


“ Why was Noah a bad mouser?” “Give it up.” “ Because 
he was forty days and forty nights before he found ary rat 
(Ararat).” 


Grape vines grow in California with great rapidity. A friend 
of ours put a saddle on one the other day, and in the course of a 
single night was carried upwards of twenty-seven miles. 


There is said to be a man in Worcester who has lived so long 
upon corn bread that his voice had become husky, his hair had 
turned to silk like that which grows on the grain, and his toes are 
covered with corns. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcroriat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 


a@ vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 


exceedingly novel and elegant series for future and p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as fo 
present the _ possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPER, 


the oe circulation of which far exceeds that of any other woekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PrcToRiAL. 

The Frac is printed on fine white 
contains 1240 square inches, being a 
quarto pages. 


per, with new and beautiful type, and 
weekly paper of eight super-royal 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of Tax or ove Union, and one covy of Gisason’s PicroRiAL, 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 
ate The @ can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, Of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
or Daxmont aND Bromrretp Streets, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Loula. 
(OMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orieans. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FORTIFICATIONS OF SERASTOPOL. 

The city of Sebastopol is built upon a chalk plain, raised from 
about four feet at the lowest to two hundred fourteen feet at, 
the highest above the level of the sea. The bay is admira- 
7 defended by these heights, which terminate in an abrupt shore. 

e tall masts of the largest ships anchored in the road cannot be 
seen on the land side at any distance. The admiralty, the arse- 
nal, and other marine buildings occupy the lower part of the city, 
which is enclosed within a boundary of which the wall is casemat- 


ed. brick or stone, to 
cover arti i troops. They are generally 
formed in the th of the ramparts, and are bomb proof. The 


ramparts and bastions are said to be casemated when they are so 
constructed as to cover the embrasures, instead of leaving them 
exposed. The Greek Church and Market Square are situated in 
the upper part of the _—. The marine hospital, the magazines, 
as well as the quarters of the troops of the garrison, form, on the 
opposite to the ys fp a sort of suburb. Sebastopol is not 
more than two miles and a half in its greatest length, and about 
1312 feet in its least. Its population, comprising the service of 
city is, ys ing, ing more an immense 
wd The harbor, which can be compared to that of Malta, 

the most important part. The magnificent arm of the sea up- 
on which this little city is situated, and which serves as a refuge 
for the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, has been the object of con- 
siderable labors which have swallowed up treasures, This arm, 
which is three miles and a half long and th uarters of a mile 


- wwide at the mouth, spreads in running back till ic is a mile wide, 


VIEW OF SEBASTOPOL, ONE OF THE STRONG FORTRESSES OF RUSSIA. 


and then again contracts till its termination, where it is only from 
six hundred to seven hundred yards wide. The entrance of the 
harbor is defended by two very formidable batteries, placed at the 
extremities of the two points of land which form the bay. At 
the mouth of the bay, ta mile distant, is situated the military 
upon a little arm which runs to the southwest. The canal 
is pierced by a creek, where, in ordi times, dismantled vessels 
are meee A sheltered. On the other side of the city, in the bay 
of the arsenal, another creek serves for caulking vessels of war. 
Seen from the entrance, the port of topol presents a formid- 
able appearance. On the side of Cape Constantine to the north- 
east, the system of defence is composed of fixed batteries and 
other works, that is, a first battery of seventeen cannons in bar- 
bette, a little above the flag-staff, at the northeast. By barbette 
is meant an elevated platform near the parapet, which receives the 
battery, and no uncovered embrasures. The strength of Constan- 
tine is of one hundred and four cannons, and two other batteries in 
masonry of seventy-five and of thirty-four cannons. The Russian 
fleet is found embosomed between these last batteries and 
the fort of Saint Nicholas, which commarids at the left the en- 
trance of the interior port by one hundred and ninety-two em- 
brasures, bearing, according to a recent report, nearly seven hun- 
dred pieces of artillery. he Fort Alexander, which defends at 
the right the entrance of the port, is furnished with eighty-four 
cannons ; then comes a battery of one hundred and fourteen can- 
nons, with ——— in barbette, and finally the bat of the 
uarantine, of fifty-one cannons in barbette. Together, for- 
tfications present a total force of one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-four ; but, taking into consideration the movable 
batteries which we have not counted among these forces, we ought 
to say two thousand guns defend Sebastopol. In regard to these 
batteries, the system of casemates has been applied in their econ- 
struction to the exclusion of all others; and this it is which 
makes the fortifications of Sebastopol a very remarkable work. 
They seem nevertheless to be constructed of soft stone, and their 
solidity has been very much doubted by many military engineers. 
It is estimated that fortifications cost thirty-five millions of 
dollars. If the price of the other public works is added to this 
sum, the total ae is a hundred millions for works of all 
kinds at the port of Sebastopol. As to the useful action of such 
a vast number of guns upon so limited a space, ye men 
do not seem to agree as to the proper direction of the fire, nor on 
the possibility of making concur advantageously all this immense 
material for a good defence. age | doubt at first whether the 
masonry can withstand the shock of a rolling fire from such a 
— number of pieces of artillery, shaking to its depths the bay. 
t appears that the means of ventilation are so y combined 
that after a small number of discharges it will be impossible to 
serve the pieces and point them, because of the smoke. The 
more. ut supposing that topol were ly impregnable 
by soa, it is mot doubeed bat that thie place can be attacked and 
reduced by land, without the immense means of defence which 
garnish the bay being of the slightest assistance. An English 
traveller who explored the Crimea during the fall of 1852, stated 
at that time that the place was entirely uncovered on the land 
side, and affirmed that a corps d'armee, if disembarked in one of 
the numerous bays which indent the shore south of the city, at a 
few miles distant, would infallibly sack the city, provided there 
was a sufficient number of land forces, which, in these given cir- 
cumstances, would garrison Sebastopol. It is probable that the 
Russian government, which is alarmed now, will not fuil to fortif 
the land side ; but the a is where the troops can be obtai 
to run to the defence of Sebastopol on this side. Such are the 
means of defence which Sebastopol. It is seeeney 0 
add, that the entrance of the port being extremely contracted, 
is only room for the passage of one vessel of the line, and that 
this if attempted, must be effected under the fire of four 
ented enna. Sebastopol is the strongest support of the Russian 
wer in the Black Sea. Russia loses all her power in Asia the 
y the combined fleets of France and England should drive her 
from the formidable citadel where she has enclosed since the 
commencement of hostilities. 
THE SERFS OF RUSSIA. 
many parts of Russia the peasants believe themselves to be- 
to the soil, a condition of existence which appears to them 
Not a when about to be sold, they send a 
to some far 
reports have reached them, im him to buy them, their 
8, their children, their cattle. And if this lord, so celebrated 
his gentleness, be without money, they provide him with it, to 
sure of belonging only tohim. In consideration, he exempts 
from taxes for a certain number of , and thus indem- 
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iged him to be their proprietor. greatest misfortane that 
pat to these vegetating men, is to see their native fields 
sold. They are always sold with the glebe, and the only advan- 
have hitherto derived from the modern . ye of 


to his proprietor, who is called free, because he is the owner of 
serfs.— Marquis de Custine. 


